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Picture of a pedestrian hurrying to an accident 

















to make your city 


& Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 
Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 


City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and ; 
" . . Subser n to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazin« 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state Subscription to Today's Traffic: (News 


safety councals): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep rt of St a nd fae 
your program up-to-date. W aid thes apgidpiinic walesalccce 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional information. peer eniin te. Teame oecific problems 
Dther Membership Serv i an Priv leans 

ANNUAL DUES 

$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


$s as 








Baltimore County, Md. police credit 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON squad 


for decrease in accidents 


(EXO) 


Harley-Davidson motorcycles set the pace for better accident prevention and traffic contro! 
Masemore, Griffin, Sgt. R. A. Dobart, Jr., Officers Hohman, Bangert, Ashley, Veditz 


TMHE beach and resort sections of Baltimore 

County usually experience a heavy influx of 
traffic during the summer months—with increased 
traffic problems. But police officials noted a 72% 
decrease in the traffie accident rate this past sum- 
mer over a comparable period of 1951. Credit 
this praiseworthy record to increased patrolling, 
day and night, by a fully equipped motoreycle 
squad. And they ride Harley-Davidson Police 
Votoreycles exclusively. Seventeen solo models 
and one Servi-Car provide Baltimore County po- 
lice with the means for tighter traffic control and 


effective law enforcement. All have 2-way radios. 


(at 





n Baltimore County. Shown here are (left to right) Sgt. E. H. Andrew, Officers Smith 
Frederick Kress, Harley-Davidson dealer, Capt. K. E. Zinkhan, Stephen C. Gibney 
R. N. Cooper, Officers Rogers, Heim, Uhl, Sgt. F. W. Thompson, Jr. and Officer Turchela. The squad operates 18 Harley-Davidsons, 12 of which are shown in this picture 


Harley-Davidson police motoreycles can provide 
your city too, large or small, with dependable, 
efficient mounted police service. These fleet, 
powerful machines are built especially for the 
challenging conditions of police work. Mounted 
officers depend on them for fast getaway, easy 
steering and oil-cushioned riding comfort. You 
can depend on them for increased efficiency in 
your police department. Ask your dealer for com- 
plete information. For valuable booklet, “More 
Effective Police Power,” write 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Motorcycles 
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BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 





Servi-Cars 


















Picture of a man whe lost a fight 





Traffic Fighters Cause 
| —higher accident costs 


| —higher maintenance and 
operating costs 


—adverse public relations 


Let the National Safety Council's new driver training film “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
help you show your city drivers how to do their jobs more easily and safely. 


35mm sound slide film version available to members at ...$20.50 
16mm sound motion film version available to members at. . $52.00 


Running time 14 minutes both versions 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


Please Send Copies of “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
[_] 35mm Sound Slide Film... .$20.50 ' | 16mm Sound Motion Film. .$52.00 
To the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
NAME ; TITLE 
Please Print 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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BETWEEN STOPS 


© 
a 
TPYHAT'S 


son 





joke 
front 


no 
our 

cover, that is! There's 
an old familiar touch 
to that the 
pedestrian, galloping 
middle of 
the pursuit 
of the trolley. In fact, 
we showed some of 
the classic shots of 
the Pete Smith-MGM 
film, “Pedestrian Safety,’ in our last issue. 
We saved out this shot of the gallop 
ing pedestrian for our November cover 
Look him over carefully and see whether 
you don't agree that he’s going all-out to 
keep a date with an accident. Maybe it’s a 
bit dramatized, but this is the way a statistic 
looks just before it's entered in the big 
book, as the Egyptians used to say, “‘the 
Book of the Dead.’ And we might add, the 
living dead—those crippled or disfigured 
in such a way that they'd rather be dead 


scene of 


down the 
street in 





You might wonder why such a cover for 
November, or ask: ‘Isn't Thanksgiving the 
American theme?” And we would have to 
answer, ““Yes,”’ but you to remen 
ber that it’s time to offer thanks for all our 


caution 


blessings—for life and liberty and the right 
to speak our mind and to be happy. W<« 
should give thanks, too, that we are alive 


and well despite all our traffic transgressions 
For, when you look at our front cover and 
smile, remember the admonition 
who its without sin cast the first 


Let him 


stone , 


Seven million casualties in trafic in 50 
years."’ That's the estimate of Britain's 
traffic toll since cars took to the highways 
at the turn of the century, as made to 


Britain’s safety congress by Maj.-Gen. B. K 
Young, director general of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents. General 
Young estimates that 5,000 are killed and 
200,000 injured in traffic accidents each year 
on Britain's highways and_ streets ‘Last 
year, for instance,” the General said, “high 
way accidents cost $408,800,000 or $8.40 
per head of population 


In the years 1930 to 1939, the average 
person faced a 7,000 to 1 chance of being 
killed in traffic. Today, the ratio has risen 
to 10,000 to 1, and the chance of a fatal 
accident to a child half 
since 1930 


has been cut by 
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Mrs. Vera B. Tomlinson, a St. Joseph, Mo., school teacher, 


receiving the Carol Lane Traffic Safety Award and $1,000 
defense bond from Shell Oil's Carol Lane 


The County Fair exhibit at the Congress attracted so 
much attention that traffic-minded delegates asked that 
it be run continuously at the next Safety Congress 


NSC President Ned H. Dearborn 
outlines program to make Amer 
ica safer, stronger, happier 





Commi r Marion | The crowd at the banquet stood 
of Maine’s Department of Labo and applauded Mrs. Lew Palmer, 
told public employees just how widow of atest safety pioneer, 
labor can play a safety role one of founders of NSC 
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Harold P. Jackson led sessions of 
Trathe and Transportation Confer 


ence of NSC. He is the chairman 


Federal Judge Luther W. Young 
dahl was the featured speaker at 
the Congress banquet 


Public Satety fc 


MERICA must go down the line in an 
ill-out strike against accidents, if this 
ition is to check the waste in productivity 
the incalculable toll in needless suffer 

r staggering loss in human lives 

was the major aim of the 40th 
National Satety ngress held in Chicago 
i the nation’s safety lead 


lent 


i0th National Satety 
y Ned H. Dearborn 
National Saftey Council, ot 


unwork 


Jack Scott spoke for Secretar 
of Commerce Sawyer at the open 
ing general traffic session satety 
onon 
to avoid 
will be 
SAFETY 


sessions were spre ad among 
hotels the Conrad Hilton 
Morrison and Sherato 


ites thronged 


t 
Trathe law enforcement was | tions, E 
theme of Beecroft Award Lec 1 ont mours mpat Inc., 
turer Franklin M. Kreml, NS¢ lect sairmat the Board of Directors 
vice president for Trafhe and ey Smee so Commit Bae’ Plea 
Transportation ‘ . — 


Was 


ind Franklin 
Institute 
y, and the Traftic Di 
itional Association of Chiets 
was elected \ 1 
transportatior 


t 


or new 


Anderson 17, tiny 


trot South Stoux ¢ 


show at the 


winner ( 


There wasn't a dry eye in the 
grand ballroom of the Conrad 
Hilton when Doris Jean Ander 
son finished her talk 


Jeat who was hon 


school. was picked 








National Safety Council and the 4-H 
clubs to represent American youth at 
the 40th Congress. She suggested that 
the teen-age driver problem might be 
solved sooner if adults answered these 
questions 

Why isn’t driver training a re 
quired course in every high school? 

Why is it so easy for a new driver 
or an old one to get a license ? 

Why should it be so hard to pun 
ish reckless and dangerous drivers? 
Why are people such poor sports in 
trafic? Why don’t more people and 
organizations do more about safety ? 

Jesse W. Randall, president of the 
rravelers Insurance Companies, of 
Hartford, Conn., also addressed the 
annual meeting of members 


Women in Safety 

Official cognizance of the important 
role played by women in the varied 
fields of safety was stressed in many 
ways by Doris Jean Anderson, for 
one, in sectional and group sessions 
all highlighted by the tea and recep 
tion at the Lake Shore Club, where 
Mrs. Vera B. Tomlinson, a St. Joseph, 
Mo., school teacher, was given the 
1952 Carol Lane Traffic Safety Award 
The award, for ‘outstanding achieve 
ment’’ by a woman for traffic safety, 
arried with it a $1,000 defense bond 
and a statuette 


A special citation was presented to 
Mrs. Nellie Pelton, Evanston, IIl., 
known as ‘Mrs. Traffic Safety,” for 
her work in the field over the past 
20 years 


The Congress Banquet 

The Congress banquet was a com 
plete sell-out again this year. Although 
tables and loudspeakers were set up in 
adjoining rooms, hundreds had to be 
turned away from the grand ballroom 
of the Conrad Hilton. 


Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, of the 
U. S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, was the featured speaker 
In dramatic fashion, he marshalled the 
facts on accidents and called for the 
best minds of America to dramatize 
the fight against accidents and human 


suffering to alert America to the dan- 
gers of carelessness that there might 
be an end to “this senseless toll.” 

Morton Downey, star of stage, 
screen, radio and TV, and his trio 
sang his way into the banqueteers’ 
hearts, and Chicago's Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly welcomed the delegates to 
the city. But the big moment of the 
banquet was the introduction of the 
“pioneers of safety’ those who 
planned, worked with and attended 
the first Congress held in Milwaukee 
in 1912. Each of the nine honored 
guests took a bow and received a 
certificate from President Ned H. 
Dearborn for the National Safety 
Council. William H. Cameron, man- 
aging director of the Council from 
its inception until his retirement in 
July, 1941, and Mrs. Lew R. Palmer, 
widow of one of the founders of the 
National Safety Council, 
nally honored. 


were sig 


As the banquet ended, nearly 2,000 
stood in a moment of silence for Mr. 
Palmer, “who,” Mr. Dearborn said, 

was a real All-American—not only 


The Exposition was a 
must on the safety 
man’s agenda while at 
the Congress. Crowds 
roved the Exposition 
Hall and Annex and 
the second and third 
floors at the Conrad 
Hilton in search of 
information and aids 
in the business of pro- 
tection. 


Registration was made 
easier for delegates by 
spotting of registra- 
tion desks for the 
traffic and transporta- 
tion folk at the La 
Salle and Congress ho- 
tels. Those who made 
advance registrations 
avoided the crowds. 


in football and in business, but in his 
desire to aid others. As the real 
founder of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and in his life, he was an AIl- 
American all the way.” 


Traffic Safety 

Traffic safety officials at every level 
met over a period of nine days to 
work out ways and means to check the 
nation’s trafhc control and accident 
prevention program. Just prior to the 
President's Highway 
Safety Conference met in sessions in 
Chicago, and the 40th Congress ses- 
sions were turned to needs developed 
at the Conference. Top traffic officials, 
from Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
to governors, mayors and local offi 
cials, joined in the sessions. Because 
no coverage of these sessions could 
be made in a few paragraphs, the 
trafic sessions will be reported in more 
detail next month. 


Congress, the 


The Safety Exposition 


All exhibitors were housed in the 


To Page 37 
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The Whiz Kids 


Learn About Safet 


By Joe Callanan 


Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 


HE kids lining the sidewalk on 

the street outside of the public 
high school could have been any group 
of teen-agers from here to California 
There were the saddle shoes and the 
blue jeans, the fuzzy chins and the 
budding figures. Only one thing was 
not quite typical about them, They 
weren't clowning around the way kids 
usually do. They seemed absolutely 
absorbed, intense as they'd be when 
their football team had a chance to 
score the winning touchdown in the 
last minute of the Thanksgiving Day 
game 

A car with two loudspeakers 
mounted on its roof and an odd-look 
ing red light attached to its radiator 
cap, moved slowly up the street, 
turned around so that it was facing 
the students and then stopped. A voice 
crackled through the loudspeakers 

Remember: Hotrod here said he can 
stop his car in six feet at 20 miles 
an hour. Stand clear everyone—here 
he comes!” 

A hand stretched out the window 
on the driver's side and made the sign 
with thumb and forefinger that, in 
universal teen-language, means, ‘You 
aint just abattin’ your gums, chum!” 

Then the car started forward. In 
a moment, the red light over the radia 
tor flashed. Three gunshots rang out 
in quick succession. Simultaneously 
three splotches of yellow paint ap- 
peared on the road. The car came to 
a stop precisely as the third shot was 
tired 

The crowd edged off the sidewalk 
Some girls giggled. The yellow paint. 
shot from .38 caliber pistols attached 
to the car’s front bumper, showed 
clearly how far Hotrod had traveled 
after the signal to stop had been 
given. It was plenty more than six 
feet. In fact, a tape measure showed 
the distance to be 39 feet, 10 inches 


This article presented through the « t 
Minutes, publication of the Far Bureau | 


e Companies 
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Hotrod, the picture of a deflated 
hero, the star halfback who'd fumbled 
on the goal line, crawled out of the 
car. Everybody was embarrassed 

Hotrod said he could stop on a 
dime,” 

Brother, I'd like to have a dime that 
size. But he didn’t do so bad—no 
kidding 
der the average! 


crowed the loudspeake rs 


His score is two inches un 


To cocky young men like Hotrod 
this demonstration may scem a pain 
fully direct way of proving a point 
There’s more than a slim hope, how 
ever, that he and his classmates will 
gulp and think twice before they boast 
again that they “can stop on a dime 

one of the most dangerous miscon- 
ceptions ever uttered. 

For the sad fact about Hotrod and 
his classmates, the wonderful, fun- 
loving, happy teen-agers, is they are 
part of the most deadly band of killers 
in the country. Safety groups have 
long been aware of the growing acci- 
dent rate among youthful drivers, but 
most people — especially the youthful 
drivers themselves are unaware of 
the appalling problem it presents. In 
1950, drivers under 25 years of age, 
full of innocent fun and confidence, 
recklessly sped into accidents that 
caused 12,000 deaths 

With this unhappy statistic in mind 
three men from the Farm Bureau 
Automobile Insurance Company have 
been touring high schools in 12 east- 
ern states. In the past five years, for 
the students of more than 1,360 high 
schools, they've put on programs cal. 
culated to convince Hotrod that he'd 
better slow down and be careful. The 
braking demonstration is only part of 
it. The rest takes place in the s¢ hool 
auditorium and consists of a movie. 
which dramatically emphasizes the 
perils of modern driving, and a talk 
by the safety instructor, who tells his 
young audience the unpleasant facts 
about their driving habits in a way 
they'll understand and accept 


Naturally, the demonstration in 
which Hotrod took part evokes the 
greatest interest from the teen-agers 
and is, therefore, considered to be the 
most effective part of the program 
The safety instructors cleverly give it 
the atmosphere of a game in which 
everyone participates 

The audience is handed ‘‘score 
cards” on which they note down the 
name of the contestant, the reaction 
distance, braking distance, and_ total 
stopping distance. The distance be- 
tween the first yellow mark on the 
road (when the first gunshot and red 
light gave Hotrod the signal to stop) 
and the second mark (automatically 
shot on the road when Hotrod’s foot 
hit the brake) is the reaction distance 
The distance between the second mark 
and the last shows how far Hotrod 
travelled afer he put his foot on the 


brake 


To show what happens to the “stop 
on a dime” myth at speeds greater 
than 20 miles an hour, the instructors 
select a teacher to take the test at 30 
miles an hour, and a police officer at 
iO. This is an important part of the 
demonstration because it brings out 
another fact about braking distances 
and popular illusions. Hotrod would 
probably guess, for instance, that since 
the average stopping distance at 20 
miles an hour is 40 feet, the average 
stopping distance at 40 miles an hour 
would be twice that, or 80 feet. Actu- 
ally, it’s 124 


The instructor may have a little 
trouble explaining to Hotrod how the 
force of kinetic energy works in brak- 
ing, but the road test proves graphi- 
cally that it does. At this point, the 
instructor makes another advance in 
the war against speed by noting that, 
when a car hits a fence at 40 miles an 
hour, it hits with four times the force 
of a car going 20. 


The program, which has met with 
practically universal favor among 
teachers and students, sometimes will 
make a group of teen-agers sO aware 
of their need for greater behind-the 
wheel skill and maturity that they will 
start a movement to have driver-train- 
ing classes as part of their regular 
high school curriculum. 


As a matter of fact, it was Hotrod 
himself, still smarting from his stop- 
on-a-dime comeuppance, who sparked 
such a campaign in his high school 

Listen. If / can’t stop on a dime,” 
he told his classmates modestly, ‘you 


' " 
morons are really dangerous 
THE END 
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National Safety Couneil 
Vificers- 1952-953 


kK F. du PONT, director, Employee 
4eRelations Department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
nington, Delaware, was elected chair 
an of the Board of Directors of the 
National Safety Council at the An 
nual Meeting of Members which 
ed the 40th National Safety Cor 
in Chicago, October 20 
Ned H. Dearborn was _ re-elected 


ind will retain the post as 


open 


xe t vice pre sident 

Le Warrer Jan ittorney Old 
Brookeville. Long Island, N. Y., is 
hairman of the Council's Board of 


l ruste 
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Court of Appeals of Ohio, Eighth Appelat: 
District, Cleveland 

Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Company, Atlanta 

R. T. Solensten, vice president, Elliott 
Service Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Leslie J. Sorenson, City Trathe Engineer 
City of Chicago, Chicago 

Dr. H. J. Stack, director, Center for 
Safety Education, New York University 
New York 

J. C. Stennett, director, Accident and Fire 
Prevention, National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, Chicago 

W. A. Stewart, president, American Op 
tical Company, Southbridge, Mass 

Miss Judith Waller, director of public 
affairs and education, National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., Central Division, Chicag: 

Mrs. George Welles, Jr Duluth, Minn 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life 
Company, New York 


Insurance 
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FE. F. du Pont was elected Chairman 
of the Council's Board of Directors 


E. C. Woodward, safety director, A. O 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 

Dr. William P. Yant, director of re 
search & development, Mine Safety Appli 
Pittsburgh 


Zulauf 


inces Co., 
Harold ¢ 
N. ¥ 


Hastings-on Hudson 


Trustees 


Chairman f the Trust Le« 
James, Old Brookville, Long Island, N. Y 
Vice Chairman of ti Trustee Johr 
Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 
f the Trust Ned H. Dear 


National Safety Council 


Secretary 
born, president 
Chicago 


Members 


Members of the Board of Trustees 


clected for three-year terms were 

John W. Carpenter, president, 
Power & Light Co., Dallas 

William G. Chandler, president, Scripps 
Howard Supply Company, New York 

E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela 
tions Department, E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. (F 
Officio) 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman, Board of 
Directors, and president, United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 

William Green, president, American Fed 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. ¢€ 

E. Roland Harriman, Brown Brothers 
Harriman and Company, New York 

Lee Warren James, Old Brookville, N.Y 


Texas 


George FE Leighty, president, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, Washing 
ton, D. € 


Phillip Murray, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. ¢ 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westing 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 

W. S. S. Rodgers, chairman, Board of 
Directors, The Texas Company, New York 

John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 

Members elected in previous years 
and continuing in office 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, Board 
of Directors, The Chase National Bank 
New York 

Melvin H. Baker 
Directors, National Gypsum Ci 

Y 


Board ot 
tmpany, But 


Chalrinan 


talo, N 
James B. Black, president, Pacific G 
nd Electric Company, San Francis 


Ned H. Dearborn, re-elected Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 





Franklin M. 


Kreml, Vice President 
for Traffic and Trahsportation. 


S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mutua 
Insurance Company, Boston 

Morgan B. Brainard, President, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 

Cason J. Callaway, Blue Spring Farm 
Hamilton, Ga 

Kenneth B. Colman, Seattle 

Cleo F. Craig, president, American Tel 
phone & Telegraph Company, New York 

Frederick C. Crawford, president, Thomp 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman, Board 
of Directors, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Satety Council, Chicago (Ex-Officio) 

Richard R. Deupree, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Procter and Gamble Company 
Cincinnati 

Francis J. Gavin, chairman, Board of Di 
rectors, Great Northern Railway Company 
St. Paul, Minn 

Gustav Metzman, president, New York 
Central System, New York 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equit 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York 

William A. Simpson, president, Willian 
Simpson Construction Company, Los Ar 

] 
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Choose the color ink to use when "toting" 


up your balance sheet. If you prefer black 


ink and profits, your safety program can make 


-the DIFFERENCE 


By Kenneth N. Beadle 


Director of Safety, Pacific Intermountain Express Company 


_ BPaprrrsstac stony of the motor 
transportation business are many 
freight operations, tariffs, traffic, in- 
terline movements, accounting, solici- 
tation, service, claims, accident preven 
tion, transportation, schedules, public 
relations, insurance legislation, em 
ployee relations, and many more 


Far too many organizations are 
shortsighted on one or more of these 
phases employee relations, public 
relations—-and accident prevention 
both equipment accidents and o 

ipational injuries. It is accident pre 
vention in which I am primarily inter- 


ested 


Some companies have been too 
interested in making a quick dollar 
and with the rapid growth of business 
have set their sights on more quick 
dollars. Meanwhile, controls have not 
been commensurate with that growth 
and costs have caught up in several 
ways too numerous to mention here 
The quick dollars have been used up 
ind are gone. The result—those com- 
panies are now either hurting badly 
or are out of business 


Some failures were caused by a high 
frequency and severity of accident ex 
perience. Certain companies have been 
forced by their insurance carrier into 
organizing an accident prevention pro- 
gram—often a perfunctory and tempo 
rary act for the purpose of buying in- 
surance. Others have been cut off by 
an insurance company due to a high 
toss record. Some truck, bus and taxi 
cab companies, I’m told (and it’s pa 
thetic), when confronted with a cost 
curtailment program, actually lop off 
all the safety activities, When it comes 
to cutting budget they shout, “Safety 
First 


This needless shortsightedness 1s 
shameful and truly demonstrates a lack 
of vision, a lack of intelligence, and a 
serious deficiency in organization and 
administration. It hurts the transpor 
tation business and is damaging to our 
industry and the nationwide program 
for traffic safety. 

The ironic note in this shortsighted 
symphony of alleged cost control is 
that they are actually cutting the most 
profitable activity on the books 

Intelligent vision and good fore 
sight on the other hand, are the foun 
dation of good management and sound 
administration—and this is the proper 
place to shout “Safety First.” 

Prior to my affiliation with P-I-E 
I told the executive vice president | 
knew nothing about the operation of 
a commercial truck line. He replied, 
‘I don’t either, I just apply a few 
sound business principles and fit them 
where they belong.” Among the many 
components in developing a progres 
sive Organization at that time were 
plans for a built-in safety program. 

In less than a decade, our P-I-E 
gross earnings have tripled while a 
cident losses and insurance costs have 
shown a marked reduction. It was 
vision put into action that got the job 
done, which leads to my second and 
important point—Application. 

The doing is where we fall short. 
We have a meeting then we go back 
home and pick up where we left off 
We read an article on just what to do 
for fleet safety and supervision, or a 
book that outlines the whole business 
and has all the answers. We even 
write such articles and books 

But the motor transportation accident 
rate in the past two years has shown 


an increase according to what is re 
ported to the National Safety Counci! 
What is in the book is too far re 
moved from the man who is making 
costly errors. What goes on at the 
meeting doesn’t reach the man who ts 
driving as he shouldn't. Employee 
moral imperative has hit a snag. You 
can buy a man’s time, but his loyalty 
and his enthusiasm must be inspired 

You say we are hidebound and 
hampered by a multitude of rules and 
regulations enforced by too many gov 
erning bodies — the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, state regulations, 
municipal laws, union contracts and 
pubiic opinion, speed laws, hours ot 
service, length and weight laws, bridge 
formulae, equipment modifications, 
highway barriers, road conditions and 
tax burdens. True, we are loaded with 
them, but show me a single one that 
makes for an unsafe operation 


In the final analysis, our own com 
pany policy--and the enforcement of 
that policy, determines our accident 
and injury loss ratio. 

All this comes under the heading 
of application which means those 
methods and techniques that are em- 
ployed for a particula: purpose—the 
various measures put to use—pursued 
for some end outside of their own 
domain. That word ‘end’ leads into 
my third and last point—the Differ- 
ence. 

Vision plus application makes the 
difference. You must have these to 
exercise influence and bearing up and 
down the channels of company or 
xanization 

Reverting to that end outside of 
its own domain’™’-—14 years ago when 
1 entered the field of safety education 
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and driver training, the end or objec 
tive within my domain had one pur- 
pose—the humanitarian cause—to re- 
duce the human suffering and anguish 
brought about by automobile injuries 
and death. You may be assured it was 
not for the salary which the job 
offered. Now I’m not ashamed of 
that limited perspective—I'’m proud 
of it and I’m afraid many of us have 
drifted too far away in favor of the 
primary end result in pursuit today 
the saving of money. You can hold 
to both aims. 

For purposes of this talk, however, 
the word ‘difference’ is intended pri- 
marily for that certain end result—the 
payoff, the bearing on that figure 
known as “‘operating ratio.” 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to make money in the motor trans- 
portation business. The honeymoon is 
over. I like Ted Rogers’ commentary 

You don't make money in the truck 
ing business, you save it.”’ 

I have been asked to tell you a little 
bit about our own record and results 
in Pacific Intermountain Express. This 
is the first time our company’s acci- 
dent prevention achivements have been 
mentioned in a public address. It 
will be brief and let’s skip the inter 
vening years 

1946 1951 
Line Haul 

Accident Rate* 1.05 46 
City Fleet 

Accident Rate* 27.80 7.02 
16,000,000 41,000,000 


Miles Operated 
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Total direct accident cost sus- 

tained by both P-I-E and our in- 

surance company $172,493 $173,541 
Loss Ratio to 

gross revenue 2.90% 86% 
*Rate: Number of accidents per 10,000 
vehicle miles 


i i a a a a ae oe ae 


You can always spot a psycholo- 
vist. He's the man who watches 
ever¥body else when a beautilul 
girl enters the room. 


x«ww3wr3t+3TlUTt ZT Tr eK Ss 


Had the 1946 loss ratio prevailed 
for the 1951 revenue, the figure would 
be over $580,000! 


Workmen's Compensation 
1949 1951 1952 
(ist 6 mo.) 
Incurred losses $53,470 $38,022 $ 9,370 


Cost per 

employee 47.94 34.86 21.73 
Loss ratio 62% 28.7% 13.4% 
Dividend 

paid back $15,011 $67,000 $48,270 


Remember, those dollars you get 
back represent what occupational in 
juries did not cost you, and go right 
into the profit kitty 

I would like to mention one more 
item which doesn’t show a direct dol 
lar value but the harvest reaped in 
good public opinion is immeasurable 
We are prone to overlook the avenues 
through which public relations work, 
either seriously to damage our business 
or create favorable reaction and com 





ment that automatically become a di- 
rect asset 


It is not only a’ company policy tor 
P-I-E drivers to render assistance to 
distressed motorists on the highway, 
the practice is encouraged and pro- 
moted vigorously. I know that many 
companies do this, but hundreds more 
ought to get into the act 


During the past 12 months, 821 
complimentary responses have been 
sent to us from a cross section of peo 
ple using the highway between the 
Mississippi River and the West Coast 
I wish you could read some of the 
comments, you would be thrilled no 
end. To quote a few remarks that 
come to mind It will always be a 
pleasure to see your trucks on the high 
way” God bless the truck drivers 

“These boys are the Red Cross of 
the highways’ Had it not been for 
your driver, we might have frozen to 
death. It was 25 below.” 


Since we started keeping records 
more than 2,300 persons have ex 
pressed their appreciation in writing, 
praising the acts of courtesy and help 
given them on the highways. The 
number who didn’t write is at least 
two or three times the number of those 
who took the time to write 


So the benefits are many that arc 
derived from workable accident pre 
vention and highway courtesy activi 
ties first visualized, then not just sup 
ported, but pushed by management 


The difference can mean red ink or 
black ink on the balance sheet. The 
difference means needed additions for 
an expanding business, better employee 
morale, better customer and public re 
lations. The difference means greater 
ind more valuable 


American economy) 


A 
ervice to the 


When that gap between what comes 
in and what goes out shrinks too 
much, take another look at the direct 
and intangible, but nevertheless realis- 
tic expenditure from which you get no 
return for your investment. This de 
plorable expense is created by blunder 
ing mistakes we erroneously call acct 
dents 

When operating costs are subtracted 
from the revenue and the figure that’s 
left needs a little growth, management 
must have vision to conceive a sound 
program employing the use of all 
possible controls. It must then be ap 
plied via every known method with 
firm conviction. The difference will 
surely manifest itself in the lives and 
future of all who earn their livelihood 
in the realm of the motor transporta 
tion industry. (THE END) 
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Traffic and Transport 


( FFICERS for 1952-53 were elected 
by the Traffic Section and its Po- 
lice and Traffic Court Divisions, the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions of the National Satety Council, 
and its Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference in business sessions held during 
the 40th National Safety Congress 


Franklin M. Kreml, director, Trath« 
Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the Traffic Insti 
tute of Northwestern University, was 
elected vice president of the National 
Safety for traffic and transportation at 
the annual meeting of members which 
opened the Congress sessions 


Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., was re-elected 
chairman of the Council's Trafhe and 
Transportation Conference. 


Max R. Jensen, superintendent of 
transportation, Consolidated Freight 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., was elected 
chairmau of the Commercial Vehic!e 
Section of the Council. Colin Dobell, 
director, transportation safety and 
training, British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co., Ltd., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, was elected chair 
man of the NSC Transit Section 


Joseph E. Havenner, manager, Pub 
lic Safety Department, Automobile 
Club of Southern California, Los An 
geles, was elected general chairman of 
the Traffic Section. Col. Charles Wood 
son, Jr., Virginia State Police, Rich 
mond, Va., was named chairman ot 
the Police Division, and Judge James 
C. Otis, Jr., Municipal Court, St. Paul, 
Minn., was sional to serve as chair 
man of the Trathc Court Division 


Othcers of the sections and divisions 
named, are as follows 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE SECTION 


CHAIRMAN 
M. R. Jensen, Superintendent of Trans 
portation, Consolidated Freightways, Inc 
Portland, Ore 


Vick CHAIRMAN 
W. T. Gowens, Director of Safety & 
Personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
D. Calkins, Director of Safety, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Fran 
cisco, Calif 


SECRETARY 


F. J. Wirken, Director of Safety & 
Fersonnel, Interstate Bakeries Corp 
Kansas City, Mo 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

PROGRAM 

N. E. Aiken, Director of Safety & 
Insurance, Commercial Motor Freight 
Columbus, Ohio 
CONTEST 

A. E. Nichols, Director of Safety & 
Personnel, The Willett Company, Chi 
cago, Il 
DriverR AWARD 

J. T. Dieter, Director of Safety, Spec 
tor Motor Service, Chicago, Ill 
MEMBERSHIP 

N. J. Bleau, Director of Safety & 
Personnel, Automobile Shippers, — Inc 
Detroit, Mich 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 

CENTRAL 

E. M. Barber, Director of Safety & 
Operations, Scherer Freight Lines, Ot 
tawa, Ill 
EASTERN 

J. M. Shanaphy, Manager, Safety De 
partment, Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New York, N. Y 
SOUTHERN 

B. A. Reynolds, Safety Director, Vir 
ginia Stage Lines, Inc., Charlottesville 
Va 
WESTERN 

K. N. Beadle, Director of Safety, Pa 
cific Intermountain Express, Oakland 
Calif 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
CENTRAI 
C. B. Cox, Superintendent of Safety 
Southern Pacific Transport Co., Houston 
Texas 
W. E. Dohrn, Superintendent of Op 
erations, Dohrn Transfer Co., Rock 
Island, II! 
Monte Holcomb, Safety Engineer 
Brady Storage & Transfer Co.. Fort 
Dodge. Iowa 
F. W. Moore, Safety Director, Mistk 
toe Express Service, Inc., Oklahoma City 
Okla 
1. R. Weber, Director of Safety, Strick 
land Transportation Co., Dallas, Texas 
EASTERN 
J. B. Burbank, Jr., Insurance Divi 
sion, General Foods Corp., New York, 
N. ¥ 
W. A. Duffy, Director, Safety & Per 
sonnel, The Davidson Transfer & Stor 
age Co., Baltimore, Md 

A. L. Hauck, Insurance Engineer, Se 
curity Cartage Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind 

J. W. Jacobson, Director, Claims & 
Accident Control Division, F. J. Boutell 
Driveaway Co., Flint, Mich 
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ation Officers for 1952-53 


F. S. Lake, Director of Safety, Inter 
state Motor Freight System, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 
SOUTHERN 

W. T. Couch, Safety Engineer, Couch 
Motor Lines, Inc., Shreveport, La 

‘ W. L. Frigon, Director of Safety & 
Personnel, Hennis Freight Lines, Inc 
Winston-Salem, N 

J. E. Reid, Director of Claims & Safety, 
Central Motor Lines, Charlotte, N. C 

J. K. Crouch, Director of Safety, At 
lantic Greyhound Corp., Charleston, 
W. Va 

R. M. Wilkins, Director of Accident 
Prevention, Super Service Motor Freight 
Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn 
WESTERN 

L. R. Flicker, Safety Engineer, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Perma 
nente, Calif 

J. L. Hughes, Director of Safety, 
Southern California Freight Lines, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

A. E. Odoms, Safety Director, Silver 
Eagle Co., Portland, Ore 

q Karl Schulze, Safety Engineer, Market- 
i ing Department, Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco, Calif 

Robert Thomas, Superintendent of Mo- 
tor Equipment, Pacific Fruit & Produce 
Co., Seattle, Wash 


COU NSELORS 

E. J. Emond, Director of Automotive 
Safety, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill 

J. P. Hightower, Vice President & 
Gen. Mer., Greyhound Building Corpo 
ration of New York, New York, N. Y 

E. B. Kellogg, Secretary, Milk Indus 
try Foundation, Washington, D. 

W. G. MacIntosh, Manager, Engineer 
ing Department, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y 

A. E. Neyhart, Administrative Head 
Institute of Public Safety, The Pennsyl 
vania State College, State College, Pa 

E. R. Reeves, Director, Accident Pre 
vention Division, National Automobile 
Transporters Association, Detroit, Mich 

E. G. Cox, Chief, Section of Safety, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com 
merce Commission, Washington, D. € 


TRANSIT SECTION 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Colin Dobell, director transportation 
safety and training, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
B. C., Canada 


First Vick-CHAIRMAN 
I D. Gale president, Beloit Bu 
Company, Beloit, Wis 


SECOND Vice-CHAIKMAN 
James S. Osborne, assistant general 
Carolina Electric and Gas Company, Co- 
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manager, Cincinnati Newport & Coving 
ton Ry.. Covington, Ky 


HIRD VICE-CHAIRMAN 
Lee Mills, director « itety, The Cin 


cinnati Street Railway Co., Cincinnati, O 


SECRETARY 
J. G. Butler, personnel director, Capi 
tal Transit Co Thirty-Sixth and M 
Streets, Washington 7, D. ¢ 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
M. G. Bullock, supervising engineer 
Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis 1 


Mo 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 

J. W. Prutsman, satety director, Los 
Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles 
Calit 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
A. H. Gossard, president. American 
Industrial Transport In Oak Ridge 
Tenn 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

¢ J Andersen xeCUuLY issistant 
on personnel, Milwaukee Railway an 
Transport Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

R. D. Cassell, general superintendent 
Roanoke Railway and Electric Co., Roa 
noke, Va. 

R. H. Dalgleish, Jr. general super 
intendent of transportation, Philadelphi 
Transportation Company, Philadelphia 
Pa 

Louis M. Day, personnel director, Co 
lumbus Transit Company, Columbus 
Ohio 

Paul J. Fanning, director of personnel 
and safety, San Francisco Public Utilities 
Commission, San Francisco, Calit 








J. L. Johnson, superintendent of satety 
Dallas Railway and Terminal Co., Dal 
las, Tex 

M. A. Kraft, director, Department 
of Personnel and Accident Prevention, 
American Transit Association, New 
York, N. Y 

D. I. MacDonald, assistant to man 
ager of transportation, Winnipeg Elec 
tric Company, Winnipeg, Canada 

Carl Rawlings, safety director, Phoenix 
lransportation System, Phoenix, Ariz 

Elmer R. Schuemann, director of pet 
sonnel and safety, United Motor Coach 
Company Des Plaines, Ill 

( H. Shaner, safety director, The 
Youngstown Municipal Railway Con 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio 

M. E. Sternburgh, supervisor of safety 
New York City Board of Transportation 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

L. M. Yeatts, assistant superintendent 
of transportation, Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex 

J. I Weeks, safety director, South 
lumbia, S. ¢ 

D. L. Williamson, superintendent of 
safety, training & instruction, Kansas 


City Public Service Company, Kansas 
City. Mo 
COUNSELORS 
Hallie L. Myers, superintendent of 
transportation, Indianapolis Railways 
Inc., 900 Traction Terminal Building 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Arthur J. Naquin, safety counselor 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, | 
H. W. Whitcomb, superintendent, Ac 
cident Prevention Department, Philadel 
phia Transportation C Philadelphia 
Pa 
STAFF REPRESENTATIVE 
Paul H. Coburn, director, Trathe an 
Transportation Division, National Satcty 
Council, Chicago, Til 


TRAFFIC SECTION 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Joseph E. Havenner, Manager, Public 
Satety Department, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal 





First Vice-CHAIRMAN 
John M. Gleason, Chief of Police 
Greenwich, Conn 


SECOND Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Edmund B. Smith, Judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo 
PHirp Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Robert fF Raleigh, Citzens Trafhc 
Safety Board, Kemper Insurance Bldg 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ACCIDENT 
RECORDS 
J. E. Darrell, Trafic Engineer, Minn 
sota Dept ~ Highways, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 
Arthur Brandstatter, Head of Dept 
Police Administration, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 


CHAIRMAN, MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Dan Hollingsworth, Manager, Okla 
homa City Safety Council, Hales Bldg 
Oklahoma City, Okla £ 
ME MBERS-AT-LARGI 
Richard O. Bennett, Traffic Safety 
Consultant, National Assn. of Automo 
tive Insurance Companies, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill 
T. N. Boate, Manager, Accident Pre 
vention Department, Assn. of Casualty 
ind Surety Companies, 60 John St 
New York City, N. Y 
Norman Damon, Vice President, Auto 
motive Safety Foundation, 700 Hill 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
R. Darlington, Jr.. Managing Di 
rector, Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, 1026-17th St. N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C 
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TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


Job lor 
the polit 


By Lester J. Divine 
Chief of Police, Oakland, Calif. 


HE problem of traffic control in 

the United States is a unique one 
We are a nation living, quite literally, 
on wheels. Our drive-in restaurants, 
banks, grocery stores and theatres are 
outward signs of our dependence on 
automobiles. The parking lots of our 
factories and businesses give evidence 
of our daily use of motor vehicles in 
routine living. A survey of the license 
plates which we find in our national 


Digest from an address delivered before the 
soth Annual Conference of the Internationa! 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 24, 1952. 


parks and monuments each summer 
offers proof of our ability to travel to 
remote parts of our country with ease 
and comfort. 

Our senior citizens and retired peo 
ple no longer look to a small cottag< 
on a little acreage to spend their de 
clining years. Rather, we find them 
on our highways and by-ways in three 
room, forty-foot trailers, equipped 
with showers and plumbing facilities 
Even our welfare agencies need exten 
sive parking facilities because we in 
America drive into town to pick up 
our relief and unemployment checks. 





There are 150 million people in the 
United States and more than 50 mil 
lion registered vehicles — one vehicle 
for every third person. If the popula 
tion of Los Angeles were to be evacu 
ated, they could all ride out of town 
in the front seats of automobiles. 

Not only do we as a nation per 
mit the great national traffic acc io 
tragedy to persist year after year, but 
we have also subjected ourselves to 
other serious problems. Need I men- 
tion the interminable delays we find 
in numberless bottlenecks throughout 
the nation? 
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LB ped atter day we find ourselves 
trapped in trathe jams of gigan 
tic proportions. In the mornings we 
creep from home to our office, shop or 
factory, at a snail like pace. In the eve 
ning it is the same slow pace back 
to our homes. It is not at all unusual 
for us to spend 10 to 15 per cent of 
our waking hours in daily commuting 

Week-end driving is no longer 
filled with pleasure in or about large 
metropolitan areas. Motorists are as 
tiny ants in the long parades which 
follow every highway and rural road 
to and from popular resort areas. As 
we follow one another, bumper to 
bumper, we curse inwardly or out 
wardly, depending on our disposition 
and our guests. But, we pay the price 
of throttling congestion rather than 
surrender to the time-tabled operation 
of the far more economic mass trans 
portation carrier. 

We are killing and injuring people 
in increasing numbers, destroying our 
property in fabulous quantities and 
wasting our time. We are devaluat 
ing down-town business, commercial 
and industrial properties. These prop- 
erties are the backbone of our tax 
base. They are feeling the keen com 
petition with rural and suburban re 
tail outlet and industrial plant sites 
Our people having forsaken mass 
transportation for the private auto 
mobile, demand extensive parking fa 
cilities 


T is true that the increasing decen 

tralization of business and industry 
is being accelerated by the obvious fact 
that people will gravitate to those 
working, shopping and recreational 
areas where parking is easy and close 
at hand. No person can long survive 
in business where parking is limited 
or difficult to find 

The trend has been clearly seen and 
carefully evaluated by competent busi- 
ness and industrial owners. The de 
velopment and growth of suburban 
shopping centers, featuring complete 
Pre ee service and extensive park- 
ing facilities, keeps shoppers in outly 
ing areas, The establishment of indus 
trial plants outside city limits enables 
workers to so situate their homes 
as to minimize commuting time and 
to park conveniently in company lots 
The fact that morale is thereby raised 
and industrial employment stabilized 
has been proven in personnel manage 
ment surveys made by several major 
industrial organizations. Even com 
mercial and financial establishments 
which have resisted relocation for so 
long are now drifting toward the idea 
of operation in outlying areas 
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Whether or not decentralization is 
good or bad is not our point. The 
point in question 1s clear people will 
go to those places where parking is 
provided 


E are already re-adjusting our 

concept of business and indus 
trial operation as an urban activity 
Community leaders must now make the 
decision. If they choose to attempt to 
halt the trend arid to stablizie vital 
downtown business, commercial and 
industrial activity, the very first step 
will be to provide sufficient, readily 
available parking facilities for em 
ployees and customers. 


The warning is clear—as a Nation 
we have sold ourselves on the benefits 
and pleasures to be derived from the 
use of the automobile. It has brought 
us the most effective means of trans 
portation and communication in his 
tory. But we have opened Pandora's 
Box. We find that the automobile, 
while catering to our comfort and con 
venience, has given rise to many grave 
problems. The economic and socio 
logical impact of the motor vehicle 
on our way of life have been studied 
by experts. Nevertheless, the major 
tasks of protecting life and property 
from the engulfing wave of vehicular 
accidents and enhancing the value of 
the automobile has been generally 


shirked 


ERE and there, enterprising agen 

cies have bent their shoulders te 
the wheel, They have attempted to push 
us along the road toward the ideal of 
accident-free experience on our high- 
ways. Some of these agencies are pub 
lic—some quasi public—some private 
They and the individuals who com- 
prise their staffs have brought the best 
thinking of the nation to bear upon 
the problems of traffic control. 


Unfortunately for every such or- 
ganization and individual, there are 
so many who refuse to assume any 
responsibility. There are those who 
say that such tasks are not within the 
scope of their authority or responsi 
bility. There are those who fall back 
on the false axiom, ‘Accidents are the 
price we must pay for the use of the 
automobile.”’ 


Traffic control as we know it im 
plies a balanced program of engineer 
ing, education and enforcement. This 
concept for alleviating the symptoms 
of inadequate traffic regulation was de- 
veloped many years ago by the Trafhx 
Section of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police 


HE concept, of necessity, includes 

the recognition that many, many 
people in widely diversitied fields must 
work together, cooperatively, if we are 
to solve the traffic problems of our 
nation. As traffic law enforcement ad 
ministrators, we are charged with a 
definite and heavy responsibility in the 
operation of the program 

Historically our civilization has 
sought remedies for such problems as 
this thru legismtion. It has been felt 
that, where the safety of our citizens 
and the protection of our property are 
involved, the police will have a major 
part to play. From the advent of the 
automotive age people of this nation 
have looked to traffic law enforcement 
as a means of traffic control. It is not 
our purpose to discuss the merits of 
this case. We are in the traffic control 
business whether we like it or not! 

There are almost as many concepts 
of the philosophy of traffic law en- 
forcement as there are policemen. It 
has been a primary objective of the 
Traffic Section of the [ACP to crystal- 
ize our thinking in this regard. 


A this point we might well con 
sider just what is meant by the 
term ‘Traffic Law Enforcement.” We 
can say that “Trafic Law Enforcement 
is that kind of social and legal pressure 
which will guarantee the maximum 
protection for the greatest number of 
our street and highway users.” This 
definition is in complete conformity 
with our task of moving persons and 
property from their respective points 
of origin to the desired destinations 
as expeditiously and as rapidly as is 
consistent with safety. 

I am certain that most everyone will 
concur with me in the feeling that 
trafic law enforcement for itself, 
alone, is valueless. Not only is it 
without social worth, but it can be 
and frequently is a source of petty 
annoyance to citizens. We are all 
aware of the many criticisms of police 
operations everywhere. Unfortunately, 
much of the criticism stems from the 
traffic law enforcement policies of our 
lepartments. 

Where such enforcement policies 
ate poorly conceived, inadequately ex- 
pressed and misunderstood by our offi- 
cers and the public there is certain 
to be criticism. If we adhere rigor- 
ously to the letter of our definition 
without its objective being clearly un 
derstood by everyone, we have failed 
to do our job in the traffic control 
program. We have failed to sell the 
spirit of our program. If we enforce 
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trafic laws without purpose or a well 
defined objective, we cannot escape 
the charge that we are capricious of 
that such action is profitable as a rev 
cnueé producing activity If we fail to 
enforce trafic laws when there is an 
obvious need or reason for stricter en 
forcement, such neglect of duty is 
often charged as political expediency 
Many cities, counties and states arc 
doing a real, enlightened job of law 
enforcement. However, there are still 
too many departments operating tratti 
law enforcement programs without a 
grasp of just what is needed or de 
sirable 


NE of our major weaknesses of 

the trafhc law enforcement pro 
gram in the United States is the fact 
that we police chiefs and administra 
tors have failed to recognize our re 
sponsibilities We have not gener 
ited within ourselves the desire to 
ontribute substantially to the success 
of the trafhc control program There 
ire many reasons for this 


I know we are confronted by so 
many administrative problems during 
our day that traffic control may be 
come relatively unimportant. The dra- 
matic impact of crime on the social 
life of our communities is such that 
it overshadows the ever present neces- 
sity for trafic law enforcement. Then 
too, many of us came up thru the 
ranks without experience in organized 
programs of trafhe control. We have 
worked at the Cops and Robbers 
business for so long, we believe the 
sok responsibility of police agencies 
is to catch burglars. Perhaps we are 
verlooking the importance of the 
trathc problems of our jurisdiction, In 
0o many cases Our experience with 
trafic law enforcement has made us 
ucguainted with the pressure that re 
sults fron i vigorous program 
Whether true or not, our constituents 
velieve that our position in the con 
munity makes it possible for us to 
fx” tickets or to control dispositions 
of citations. The chief who seeks a 
tair, impartial enforcement program 
must vigorously resist the temptation 
to grant favors or concessions. In 
frankness I must say that many police 
chiefs prefer that the situation remain 
is indeterminate as possible since it 
enables them to offer something spe 
ial to their relatives and friends 


OME of us are police chiets in 

communities where the trathc prob 
lem is so small that it hardly seems 
justifiable to lend any organized effort 
to traffic control. Others come from 
jurisdictions so large that the impact 
of our accident experience is dissipated 
in time and area. It appears to be 
relatively impersonal, Whatever the 
situation may be, it is unfortunate that 
there is a lack of clear understanding 
among ourselves as to the importance 
of a planned program of traffic law 
entorcement. 


If we assume the foregoing ts cor 
rect, the first step towards the solution 
of our traffic control problems is the 
recognition that your community and 
mine needs such a program We must 
stimulate within ourselves the desire 
to bring to our citizens, maximum pro 
tection in the use of our streets and 
highways. We must clearly recognize 
that such a program of enforcement 
falls within the scope of our authority 
and responsibility. If we are to pride 
ourselves as effective police adminis- 
trators, we are duty-bound to protect 
our constituents against the 


which they now find on our roads 


HE second reason we have failed 

to make truly significant progress 
in the field of trafic control, is that we 
are not properly organized for such 
a task. I firmly believe that this lack 
of organization stems from the fact 
that we, as police administrators, have 
failed to recognize the importance of 
traffic control. Failing to recognize and 
accept our responsibilities, we have 
failed to develop the kind of agency 
that deals most effectively with this 
problem 

Having settled why we are in the 
trafic law enforcement business, the 
question arises: How should we han 
dle it? We are extremely fortunate 
that the IACP has not only answered 
the question “Why,” but has also pro 
vided us with the answers to the sec 
ond question. No matter how large 
or how small a department may be 
IACP field representatives can blue 
print an organization best suited for 
individual needs. We must face the 
fact that no single organizational 
structure will produce effective results 
in every situation that exists. Only by 
critically evaluating the many social, 
economic, financial, and other factors 


to be tound in your community, can 
valid conclusions be reached. The 
kind of organization that works in 
Oakland may be valueless in cities in 
other parts of the country. Therefore, 
we are constantly striving to build 
trathc law enforcement agencies suited 
to the desires and needs of specitic 
communities. 


AST of all we have failed to appre 
d ciate that desire to do a job and 
having an agency set up tor the pur 
pose is still not enough to achieve 
results. We must, in addition to the 
foregoing, have a corps of men. The 
department reflects the whole body of 
men who comprise it. Traffic law en- 
forcement effort can be made or 
broken by the knowledge, initiative, 
energy and integrity of subordinates 
I cannot stress too greatly the need for 
careful selection and training of mem- 
bers of your command who are to 
meet the public as traffic law enforce- 
ment officers. The relationship be- 
tween the “trathe cop’ and his public 
differs in many significant details from 
the relationship of the patrol officer 
and his public. While the need for 
adequate public relations is required 
in all branches of the service, it 1s 
particularly important in traffic law 
enforcement where public resistance to 
pressure has not yet been broken 
down 


Trattic law enforcement training 
programs must emphasize clearly the 
need for selectivity. You will recall 
that Selective Enforcement is the ap 
plication of enforcement effort (not 
just arrests) at the time when, and ‘n 
the locations where trouble (not just 
accidents ) is most predominant, con 
centrating on causes and sometimes on 
the persons or groups responsible for 
the trouble. Training in the philoso 
phy and use of Selective Enforcement 
is the hard core of our enforcement 
program. The success of the program 
is always contingent upon the under- 
standing and application of the prin 
ciples outlined in the definition 


HE answer to this problem has like 

wise been supplied for us by the 
Traffic Section of the IACP. Their 
experience in the field has led them 
to stress most strongly, sufficient and 
adequate training for traffic law en 
forcement officers. Happily, training 
programs for men at all levels are 
available for our use. If you have a 
commanding officer, a supervisory offi- 
cer or an accident investigation crew 
that you want trained, the facilities 
are at hand. 
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EB EN where the task has been 
clearly recognized at the county or 
state level, it is relatively more difficult 
to gain public acceptance of the tact 
Such acceptance and recognition of 
responsibility on the part of the public 
requires a high degree ot 
leadership. County and 
state officials have a real 
job in. traffic 
even more than the chal 
lenge which we in city de 
partments have to face 


control 


A unique problem is 
arising im many parts ot 
our country today. The 
tremendous growth of sub 
urban communities im 
mediately adjacent to other 
larger cities poses a real 
problem in coordinating 
traffic control activities in 
cluding enforcement 


i addition to enforce 

ment, trafth« 
needs engineering and ed 
ucation 


control 


These phases of 
control seldom develop ot 
their own volition. Some 
one has to promote them 
In 99 of a hundred cases it 
is the chief of police 


Let's face it. The total 
trafhc control program ts 
only as good as the police 
chiet. It is he who must 
sell the city manager, the 
city council, the commis 
sioners, or the electorate on 
the necessity of employing 
a specialized traffic engi Its 
neer, or retaining engineer 
ing consultants on a part 
time basis. If 
from the state can be ob 
tained, it is the police chiet 
who must press for the re 
quest for service. He must 
contact the civic and service 


assistance 


clubs and sell engineering 
programs. And when eng! 
neering assistance is finally 
made available, the chiet 
of police must see that en 
gineers down-to 
earth and interested in the 
little problems which 
plague the control pro 
gram. Engineers are nice fellows but 
sometimes they get wrapped up In free 
ways and big projects and forget the 


remain 


stop sign behind a tree or the center 
line that needs re-painting 


N the same manner, we police chiefs 
must constantly urge an ever widen 
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stations by ten « 


<i 


answer. 


done to prevent accidents?’ 


industrial accidents. 


safety 


support of all of you. 


please help by 


ing educational program upon our 
cominunities. We must promote and 
support Safety Council Chapters and 
Trathc Satety Committees. We must 
build fires under our brothers in our 


ts W nust reat 





school departme 


transcription aired Over more tl ; American 





comment 


, 
early twenties has been substantially 


less than fe 


they are not 


yr untrained groups. But 


voing to be started unless 


we create such demands that they can 


not be avoided 


First of 


radio 


ators.) 


YOU ever wanted to ask, “What's being 


exception of 1917 and 1936, 


reached an all time low of 59.5 in 


fields as well as in the industrial safety 


Here’s 


I have learned that a great deal has 


the 


been and is being done. In 1913, the year the 
National Safety Council came into being, the 
death rate from accidents of all kinds was 85.5 
per 100,000 population. Since then, the rate has 
been progressively lower each year, with the 


1950. 


For years the Council devoted its attention to 
Now, it has activities in the 
home, traffic, farm, school, and public safety 
field. 


aim, reaffirmed in 1952 terms, is to make 


as much a part of the daily life of 


America’s 150,000,000 people as brushing one’s 
teeth 


as much a part of community life as 


being as careful as you 


every day. in every way?” 


PAYLOR GRANT 


ABC) Comment: 





1 civic demand for driver-education 
and behind-the-wheel driver training 
Our interest and insistence on such 
training in our high schools is vindi 


Where such pro 


grams have been instituted the accident 


ated by the record 


rate of teenagers and drivers in their 


police protection and street cleaning! I'm con- 
vineed that the National Safety Council deserves 
the Without your co- 
operation, accidents will continue to pile up a 


needless toll of millions of lives. So, won't you 


ean 


ator 


ducators 


ill, we must recognize our 
positions as chiefs of po 
lice. We must recognize 
’ur importance, not only in 
our own jurisdiction, large 
yr «small, but also in the 
larger Sensc county, state 
ind nation. We are not 
dealing with a static group 
but with a large mobile 
fluid mass. They are in 
my town today, in yours 
tonight or tomorrow 


YECONDLY, we must ac 

cept our responsibili 
ties. We are charged with 
the protection of life and 
property Where are the 
most lives lost ?—zn tr 





where are most people in 
ired in traffic; where 
is the most property dam 
iged or lestroyed? i} 
raffi rattic is not Just an 
other administrative prob 
lem but a major task that 
we must meet head-on and 
surmount. As police chiefs 
we cannot avoid it—-we 
must accept this responsi 


bility 


Having recognized and 
iccepted our job in trafhi 
ontrol, we must organize 
ind train our departments 
study and evaluate our 
need for time, money, per 
sonnel and equipment to 
handle the job. We must 
present our case to our 
governing bodies. We must 
onvince our subordinates 
citizens that 
trafic law enforcement ts 
efficient Way 


ind our fellow 


in effective 


ot doing the job of saving 


AST of all we must vig 
orously prosecute ev 

ry angle of traffic control 
We must boost the cause 
of the engineers and the 
We must sell the whole 


program with Vigor and with sincerity 


It’s all here 


for those who want it 


But we must work for better traftx 
ontrol, it will not de velop of its own 
volition 

rHE END 





fen law ts one of the characterizing 
symptoms of our civilization, and 
the quality of the law tends to reflect 
the quality of that civilization which 
produced it. At its best, it tends to 
make it possible for civilized people 
to live together in peace and happi 
ness In this connection, one of the 
major purposes of the law is the re 
straint of those persons and the pre 

those acts which it to 
obstruct and limit the peace and hap- 


piness oi society 


vention of 


This philosophy prevails in all or 
ganized relationships—not only among 
men, but among nations. We recog 
nize this in the need for international 
law and order, beginning, in our day, 
with the establishment of the inter- 
national court at the Hague, the es- 
tablishment of the League of Nations, 
ind the necessity, urged by many, for 
the development of a world police 
under the United Nations. All 


actions are directed at the same 


force 
these 
objective—a society of men and na 
nder law 


tions 


Since the ends of law are the pro 
motion of justice and the protection of 
welfare, it must serve no masters save 
those who have designed it for these 


purposes 
I 


The law becomes a mockery when it 

s reduced to the service of special 
t 

privilege This is precisely what has 
happened with respect to large areas 
of law enforcement. Trathc law en 
forcement is one of these areas. The 
citizen, charged with a minor offense 
exhausting every means to have his 
case disposed of other than by a trial 
on the facts and the law, is common 
to every city and state. Unfortunately, 
many of our officials, both executive 


and judicial, yield to such pressures 


Traffie Law 


Knioreement 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML, 


Director of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
and the Traffic Division, International Association of Chiefs of Police 





Sarety under Mr. Kreml’s byline. 


gress in Chicago. 


been: Paul C. Hoffman, Commissioner 
bilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court; 


sachusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles 





— is the first of ten articles which will be run monthly in Pusii 
his Beecroft Memorial Lecture, delivered at the 40th National Safety Con- 

Mr. Kreml is the sixth recipient of the award which is to be presented 
annually for ten years under terms of a $2,500 bequest by the late David 
Beecroft, a past president of the Society of Automotive Engineers. It 
provides for a citation and an honorarium of $250 to each memorial lec- 
turer. In addition to Mr. Kreml, Beecroft Memorial Award Lecturers have 


Public Roads, Department of Commerce; Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 


president, National Safety Council; and Rudolph F. King, Registrar, Mas 


The series comprises a digest of 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Bureau of 


Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 








In some cases, the extension of such 
privileges is encouraged as a device for 
currying public favor and a means of 
dispensing political patronage Such 
activity is destructive of enforcement 
and corrosive of the law, weakening 
the foundations of our society and its 
government 


All of the freedoms and privileges 
that are ours to enjoy, and all of our 
economic and social opportunities de 
pend upon law and its enforcement 
Obviously, law is ineffectual without 
entorcement 
tial enforcement which carries out the 
true intents and purposes of the law 
of which it is the outward sign. No 
one can dictate the course that enforce 
ment shall take without dictating the 
whole basis of law. This prerogative 
belongs only to the whole electorate 


courageous, just impar 


We can have law enforcement of 
such quality only when the public is 
informed of its importance to the well 


being of the whole community, and 
when this results in honest support for 
the law and for the efforts of the po 
lice, courts, and other constituted au 
thorities in their enforcement 

The chances are good that a publi 
so informed will put better men into 
public office to do the job, And, tak 
ing into account the corrupting power 
of special privilege, it takes good men 
indeed to serve the public without fear 
This is one of the paradoxes 
of our free democratic society 


or favor 


But even with honest men in office 
the public is frequently fickle, indicat- 
ing need for a better understanding 
of law and its enforcement in relation 
to the welfare of all. We need a bet- 
ter public understanding of elemen 
tary civics, and at the same time we 
need to train better, more able, more 
ethical government administrators at 
every level and in every branch of 
our government (CONTINUED NEX1 
MONTH) 
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66 EST ever’ 
among safety council managers who attended the 
Managers’ Conference at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Oct 
17-18. More than 100 managers, with presidents and 
other council officials attended the two-day meeting. High 
spots included the session on safety council financing held 
on Friday afternoon and the premier ot the Eastbay safety 
movie “The Green Cross in Action.” The annual dinner 
of the Conference of Local Safety Organizations was held 
Monday evening, Oct. 20 at the La Salle. The entree course 
luscious turkey—was provided with the compliments of 
the Greater Cleveland Safety Council and the Ohio State 
Safety Council. Henry E. North, vice president, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, Calif 
was the guest speaker. Robert R. Snodgrass presided. The 
business meeting of the Conference, held at the La Salle 


seemed to be the concensus of opinior 


Monday afternoon, acted officially on recommendations 
from the Procedures Committee of the Conference, which 
met Sunday, Oct. 19. Special Achievement Awards and 
Home Safety Merit Awards were presented at the Man 
agers Luncheon on Saturday, at the Conrad Hilton 


Award Winners Announced 

The Special Achievement Awards for the contest year 
1951-52 were presented at the Safety Council Managers 
luncheon on Saturday, Oct. 18, by Dr. B. L. Corbett, direc 
tor, Milwaukee Safety Commission and vice-chairman for 
Local Safety Organizations 

In presenting 11 first place plaques for “Outstanding 
Achievement” and 12 “Certificates of Merit,”” Dr. Corbett 
traced the encouraging growth of the Special Achievements 
project during the recent years as an indication of man 
igerial vision and ingenuity and called attention to the 
wide variety of entries in the competition 

You are not competing with each other as much as you 
ire competing with yourselves to do a bigger and better 
job each year,” he pointed out. ‘These awards, taken as 
a whole, reflect a fine understanding of the essentials of 
1 convincing educational approach in safety effort 

The following top awards were given for ‘Outstanding 
Achievement” 

Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, “Cincy Safety” proj 
ect; Denver Chapter, ‘Giant Jigsaw’; Eastbay Chapter 
Bicycle Roadeo; Hamilton Safety Council, Driver Respon 
sibility Clinic; Los Angeles Chapter, Fleet Engineering 
Manual; Ohio State Safety Council, Railroad Division Pro 
gram: Oklahoma City Safety Council, “Board Members 
Handbook Driver-of-the-month 
program; St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Council 301 Pedes 
trial program Twin Cities Area Safety Council (St. Jo 
seph, Mich. ) Satety City Alberta (Cal.) 
Safety Council, Farm Safety program 

The “Certificates of Merit 
lowing organizations Caddo-Bossier Safety Council, Adult 


San Francisco Chapter 


contest 
were presented to the fol 


Driver Training program; Greater Cincinnati Safety Coun 
il, “Rule of the Month program Concord Safety Coun 
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I AROLD GORMAN, president of the Greater Cleveland 

Safety Council, all decked up like the royal chef, served 
the head table with luscious turkey at the annual dinner of the 
Conference of Local Safety Organizations, held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Monday evening, October 20. The Cleveland council 
provided the entre for the banquet, luscious birds from a fa- 
mous turkey farm near Cleveland. The smiling gentleman on 
the left is Ray Carr, head of the Portland Advertising Agency 
that bears his name. The serious looking gentleman on the 
right is the maitre’d at the La Salle 


il, Holiday Season program; Florida Citizens Safety 
Council, “Voice of Safety,’ publication; Safety Council 
Chamber of Commerce, Ft. Wayne, Good Driver program; 
Los Angeles Chapter Water Safety program; Louisville 
Safety Council, Pedestrian Contest; Spokane Area Safety 
Council, “Millionth Man’ promotion; Safety Division, 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Court Clinic 
Worcester County Safety Council, “Courteous Driver proj 
ect; Tennessee Safety Council, “Tennessee Safety News, 
publication; Middletown Safety Council, driver license 
pamphlet 

Four Home Safety Awards won by local safety councils 
were also presented by Mr Snodgrass 


Florida Conference 
The Fourth Annual Governors Highway Safety and 
Teen-age Conference was held Oct. 10-11 at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., as the first session in which the teenage group 
participated. The keynote address was given by Governor 
Fuller Warren. Earl F. Campbell and Robert Shinn of 
the NSC staff conducted a local safety council workshop 
Mrs. Lennie L. Humphries, manager of the Jacksonville 
Safety Council and Carl H. Roch, manager of the Citizens 
Safety Council at Tampa, spoke on local program activities 
At the teen age session luncheon, M. R. Darlington, man 
aging director of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com 
mittee, was the featured speaker. There was an unusually 

large attendance at the two-day meeting 
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NoZ 


by B NEWS! Six new specimens have been added to the 
Highway Zoo the National Safety Council has maintained 
PALL VOWES in fancy to illustrate unsafe driver habits 


The specimens we 
: 
ibout to view are not behind bars, but behind the wheels 


Sraw/ags by tomobiles 


RALPH M OSES hey include 


OS SLGa i 


This 1s not the necker or smoocher, as you might imagine, 
but the gawker—-the character who isn’t content to do his 
looking from within the car, but has to stick his neck out 





the window while he drives, and gawk around 


ht Bul? 


This is the bull-dozing type-—the weird personality who 
puts his head down, glowers and glares at one and all, grips 
the wheel in a clutch of death, and tells the other drivers 
I'm comin’ through. Get lost, buster! 
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Mt Hare 


This ts the flash who passes you like you were standing 
ill 7 
still. He's going 70 and is just getting going. You hgure 


he tl be in Kokomo in half an hour, the way he’s traveling 
But 15 minutes later you drive by a tavern down the road 


ind there sits his car, while he soaks up a few inside 








¢ Paboon 


This is the chest thumper, the big shot who makes with 
the big fat sneer when he learns it took you almost half an 
hour to drive from here to there What held you up?” he 
yelps Backward o 
week stopped for lunch, and it took me just 13 minutes! 

t 


W ors« par 


somethin I made the same trip last 


of it is, he may be telling the truth! 








Ukdew™ 


This is the victous type—the snarler who hates everything 
on the road, most of all you. He fancies himself as the 
world’s one and only real hep driver, and regards all others 
is clods. A special hex on him 





This is the prowler, the rogue of the road, the cruising 
Casanova. He may be middle-aged, bald and a little winded 
But he’s giving ‘em the eye, regardless, and oogles every babe 
from six to sixty. If he'd react to a stop light like he does to 
i doll, he’d be a dream driver. But he can’t keep one eye 
on the road and one on the wrens and come out even So 





; 
he's a pain to drivers and dames alike 





_—— National Safety Council adds wistfully that it. still 
hasn't found a horse for its highway zoo That's because 
it takes a little horse sense to act like a horse. And horse 
sense is a very scarce thing these days 
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Traffic and 
Transportaticn 
Officers—1952-53 


From Page 13 

Ruvian D. Hendrick, Judge, Cut 
Court, Shreveport, La 

FE. H. Holmes, Chief Highway Trans 
port Research Branch, U. S$. Bureat 
Public Roads, Washington, D. ¢ 

Mason La Dean Law School 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iow 

J. W. Arch Bollong, J. W. Arcl 
Bolling & Associates, 619 Second Av 
nue, Seattle 4, Washington 

Henry W. Clement, City Judge, 1 
Watchung Avenue, Plainfield, N. J 

Gerald O'Connell, Northwestern Uni 

rsity Trafhc Institute, Evanston, Ill 





William M. Green Directo Con 
cticut Highway mi 
State Oth Bldg 
Major Ruxto \ 
Othcer Marvlan 
M 


Edwa R. Klar Manager, Acci 
nt Prevention Division 


in ( 3245 W Arthington St 


M. W. Pletcher, Detroit Trathc Satety 
Asst 1‘ Buhl Bl Detroit, Mict 


I R D r, New York 
Ss D Saf A N. ¥ 


Police D R 
( ( Ww Wi | V 
1a S Police, Richn \ 
| ] Divin Chief P 
Oakland, ( 
D R 
J ] r Or | < Paul 
Minr t 
J G r. Mury Det 
M 
I GENE ( RMA 
H FE. N Chief | D 
ision < I the Sa Q D f 
Highways, Columb Ohi 
Willia M. Green Dire ( 
necticut Highway Safet Commissior 


Hartford, Conn 
SPCRETAF 
David M. Baldwin, Direct Trath 
Division, National Safety Cour CI 
go, Ill 


POLICE DIVISION 


CHAIRMA 
Col. Charles W. Woodsor ] Vi 
ginia State Police, Richmond, V 
Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Chief Stanley R. Schrotel,Police Dept 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


ME MBERS-AT-LARG! 


Supt. Henry R. Hay M polit 
Police Dept., Boston, M 
Chief J. A. Bennett, Poli Dept 


Riverside, Calit 
Chief Constable C. W. Farrow, Pol 
Dept., Windsor, Ontario, Cana 


Chief George A. Otlewis, Park District 


Police Dept., Chicago, II! 


r——Don't Start Off with a Jerk!——— 


e@ FPUT, honey,” my wite pro 
| tested, “you can't say 
things like that to her. She's 
a friend! Even I get petrified 
| when I ride with her, but you 
| just can’t say things like that to 


| a friend! 

The occasion was just after | 

} had made some pointed remarks 

| regarding her feminine friend's 

| driving habits; telling this friend 

| that waving your right hand next 

| to your ear did nor constitute an 
arm signal, and that a left turn 
is mot made from the curb side 
of the street 

| Well, I'm tired of this “gen 


tlemen’s agreement I'm not 
going to sit tongue-tied and be 

| slaughtered just because the er 

| rant driver is a friend. I'll “‘lay 
down my lite for a friend” as 
soon as the next man, but sitting 
silent while the friend next to 
me plays tag with my life as he 
lrives is too much 


| It isn't the first time I’ve run 
into this ‘‘S’hh, don’t talk about 
it’’ attitude. It seems that society 
would rather let the killers on 


rc 


Supt. Robert Clark, Nevada State Pa 
trol, Carson City, Nevada 

Deputy Chief J. D. Whittall, Wash 
ington State Patrol, Olympia, Wash 

Chief Lyle Campbell, Police Dept 
Columbia, $ 

Col. C. J. Sanders, Nebraska Safety 
Patrol, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Maj. W. H. Weber, Maryland Stat 
Police, Pikesville, Md 


tatives to The Traffic Sectt 


Committ 


Represen 
Executt 
Col. Charles W. Woodson Jr. Vis 

ginia State Police, Richmond, Va 
Lester J. Divine, Chief of Poli 

Oakland, Calif 





TRAFFIC COURT DIVISION 


{AIRMAN 
Judge James C. Otis, Jr, Muni 
Court, St. Paul, Mins 


Vicr-CHAIRMAN 
Judge Ff Earle Rive Munici 
County Court, Greensboro, N. ¢ 


Mr MBERS-AT-LARGI 
Judge John D. Watt Recorder 
Court, Detroit, Mich 


our highways go on their dan 
gerous ways than to criticize a 
friend 

Damn it, I think that the lives 
of my wife, my daughter, and 
myself are more important to mec 
than a friend’s likes or dislikes 
And what of Avs life, or the 
lives of his family? Does it do 
any good to tell his widow that 
yoy could have told him—but ?? 


And don't tell me he’s driven 
this long without an accident! 
Yeah, without an accident— by 
the grace of God, a split second 
and someone else's driving skill! 
I've seen,’em! I've ridden with 
em! And, more shame on me 
I've kept my mouth shut when | 
should've yelled 


Well, what are you going to 
do about it? Are you going to 
sit like a rock on a hill the next 
time your ‘friend’ nearly kills 
you while he’s behind the 
wheel? Not me, brother. | 


wanna live 
Abe Kooiman 
Loss Prevention Service 


American Surety Company 
of New York 


Robert L. Donigan, Counsel, Nort! 
western University Trafhc Institute 
Evanston, Ill 

Judge Charles C. Bernstein, Maricopa 
County Superior Court, Phoenix, Ariz 

Judge Henry W. Clement, City Court 
Plainfield, N. J 

Judge Charles E. Vanik, Municipal 
Court, Cleveland, Ohic 

Judge Edward C. Fisher, Counsel 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Il 

Judge Stanley Scherr, Chiet Magistrate 
Traffic Court, Baltimore, Md 

Judge Henry Hart, Municipal Court 
Midland, Mict 

Judge John S. Barry, Jr., Trathe Court 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Judge Roy DeGriet 
Seattle, Wast 


*4uniipal Court 





Judge James C. Otis, Ji 
Court, St. Paul, Minn 


Municipal 


Murphy, Trath 


Judge George 1 


Court, Detroit, Mich 
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Leblanc Heads 


TACP for 


"Hed Cyrille Leblanc of Gardner 
Mass., is the new president ot 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 


In line with the IACP’s succession 
policy, Chief Leblanc was elevated to 
the presidency from the office of sec- 
ond vice president at the 59th annual 
conference of the Association Sept 
21-25 in Los Angeles, Calif. (Th« 
office of first vice president was vacant, 
owing to the death of Chief Charles ] 
Tierney, St. Paul, Minn., last May.) 


A law enforcement officer since 
1921 and head of his department 
since 1928, Chief Leblanc succeeded 
Emile E. Bugnon, chief of police 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

Other officers of the IACP for the 
1952-53 term are: First vice president 

Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, 
Tex.; second vice president Chief 
I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
third vice president—Chief Walter E 
Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; fourth vice 
president—Chief George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police; fifth vice 
president—Chief John D. Holstrom, 
Berkeley, Calif.; sixth vice president 
Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J.; secretary—Chief John F 
Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J.; treas 
urer—Supt. William J. Roach, Water- 
bury, Conn.; executive secretary, Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, Washington, D. C., 
and sergeant-at-arms Chief L. D 
Morrison, Houston, Tex 

Holstrom, Smalley, Roach, and 
Morrison were the only new elected 
officers; the others either moved up 
automatically or were re-elected 

Officers for the Association’s State 
and Provincial Section for the next 
year: General chairman—Chief W. ] 
Elliott, Texas Highway Patrol; vice 
chairman (West )——-Chief E. Raymond 
Cato, California Highway Patrol; vice 
chairman (East )—Col. Elmer F. Mun 
shower, superintendent, Maryland 
State Police; secretary—-Supt. Robert 
A. O'Neal, Indiana State Police, and 


advisor Bruce Smith, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York 
City 


The following were named regional 
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hairmen of the State and Provincial 
Section: North Atlantic-—Col. Russell 
A. Snook, superintendent, New Jersey 
State Police; East North Central 

Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, Mich 


igan State Police; Southern L. B 
Sullivan, director, Alabama Depart 
ment of Public Safety; West North 
Central Supt. C. J. Sanders, Ne 


braska Safety Patrol; South Central 
Commissioner Carl H. Tyler, Okla 
homa Department of Public Safety 
and Mountain-Pacific Superintendent 
A. P. Bunderson, Idaho State Poli 


Among the speakers on the Con 
ference program were: Governor Earl 
Warren of California; Hugh H. Clegg, 
issistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; Maj. Gen. ]. V. Dil 
lon, Air Provost Marshal, U.S, Air 
Force; and O. W. Wilson, dean of the 
School of Criminology 
California 


University of 


A feature of the banquet program 
was the presentation of the 1952 Bee 
croft Award of the Society of Auto 
Engineers to Franklin M 
Kreml, director of the IACP Trafh 
Division and of the Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University. The presen 
tation was made by James M. Craw 
ford, La Jolla, Calif., a past president 
of the SAE. Mr. Kreml delivered the 


motive 


Beecroft Lecture, Trafic Law En 
forcement,” at the 40th National 


Safety Congress. (See page 18 
istHe.) 
Leblan 


session of the 


Newly-elected President 
presided at the trafh 
conference. This program included 
the report of the TACP Traffic Com 
mittee by Chief Hansson of Dallas; 
report of the IACP Traffic Division 
by Mr. Kreml; a discussion of the 
Court's Responsibility in Traffic Law 
Enforcement,” in which Deputy Chief 
B. R. Caldwell, Los Angeles, Judge 
Roger A. Pfaff, Los Angeles, and 
Judge J. J. Quillin, Portland, Ore 
participated; a discussion of ‘“What's 
the Matter with Police Traffic Law 
Enforcement,” by Chief Lester J. Di 
vine, Oakland, Calif 
Enforcement of Driver License Sus 
pensions and Revocations by Chief 


an address on 





Chief Leblanc 


Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, O., 
and a tour of the Los Angeles Police 
Department Traffic Bureau 

An innovation at this year’s con 
ference was a series of early-morning 
training sessions conducted by mem 
bers of the Los Angeles Police De 
partment and of the [ACP Traffic Di 
vision. These included lectures on “A 
Balanced Training Program for a Po 
Organization and 
When and How 
Traffic Accident Investi 


lice Department, 
Specialization 
Much,” and 
gation.” 
Detroit was selected as the site for 


the 1953 Conference 


Safety-Check Shows 

Brakes Need Most Attention 
Nearly a third of all vehicles ex 

amined in the Inter-Industry Highway 


Safety Committee’s “Safety Check 
program failed to make a passing 


grade. One of every seven vehicles 
checked showed unsafe brakes 

Other items which needed attention 
were front lights in one of every 12 
vehicles checked, rear lights in one out 
of 14, and steering and exhaust sys 
tems in every 15th car 


Remember—Highway signs have 
been devised to tell you how to 
handle your vehicle with the greatest 
degree of safety. Heed them, for 
they are your Signs of Life. 





FLEET 


NEWS 





rpO HONOR winners in the 1952 

National Fleet Safety Contest, ap 
proximately 600 leaders in the field 
of traffic and transportation, guests of 
General Motors Corporation, attended 
the Victory Luncheon in the Grand 
Ballroom of the La Salle Hotel on 
Chursday, October 23, 195% 

This marked the fifth time the win 
ners of the contest were feted by 
General Motors. The luncheon was 
the highlight of the Commercial V« 
hicle and Transit Section Sessions at 
the 40th National Safety Congress and 
I xposition 

More than 1,400 fleets rolled up 
ipproximately 2,319,000,000 miles 
while reporting 52,927 accidents 

The average rate for all fleets par 
ticipating in the contest was 2.29 acci 
dents per 100,000 miles operated. This 
is slightly higher than the rate of 2.26 
for the previous contest, but lower 
than the rate for contests during the 
period 1945 to 1949 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, presented 
winners with awards at ceremonies 
held in the Century Room of the 
La Salle Hotel just prior to the award 
luncheon 

Fifty-six fleets. were awarded first 
place recognition in the various divi 
sions of the contest. Certificates tor 
second place, third place, and perfect 
records, added another 104 awards 
made to leading fleets 

W. T. Gowens, director of safety 
ind personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers 
Inc Pilot, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and chairman of the N.S.¢ 
Commercial Vehicle Section Program 
Committee presided at the luncheon 
Dr. Alfred P. Haake, author, lecturer, 
and consultant of General Motors, was 
the principal speaker at the Victory 
Award Luncheon 

The fleets listed here have been 
established as winners of their respe: 
tive divisions 


CITY BUS 
Group I 


Winner—Roanoke Railway & Electric Con 
pany, Roanoke la 


Group Il 


W inner—Charlottesville and Albemarle Bus 
Company, Charlottesville, Va 


INTERCITY BUS 
Group I 


Winner—-Atlantic Greyhound Corporation 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Group Il 


Winner—Kerrville Bus Company Sun 
Antonio, Texas 


COAL & ICE 
Group I 
Winner—Imperial Ice Division of Califor 
nia Electric Power Company, Riverside 
Calif 
CITY TRUCK—COMMON CARRIER 
Group I 


Winner—Mistletoe Express Service, Okla 
homa City, Okla 

Second—Strickland Transportation Co. In 
Dallas Texas 


Group Il 


Winner—Kedney Warehouse Company 
Grand Forks, N. D 

Second—Motor Cargo, Inc Fort Wayne 
Ind 


Third—McLean Trucking Company, Rict 


ond, Va 
BAKERY 
Group I 


Winner—Schulze Baking Company, Divi 
sion of Interstate Bakeries Corp. Peoria 


il 
Second—Maier's Bakery, Reading, Pa 
Third—Stroehmann Brothers Company 
Savre, Pa 
Group II 
Winner—Stroehmann Brothers Company 
Olean, N. Y 
Second—Braun Baking Company, Union 
town, Pa 
Third—Wagner Baking Corp., Atlantic 
City, N. J 
CITY TRUCK—PRIVATE CARRIER 
Group I 
Winner—General Electric Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind 
Second—International Harvester, Fort 
Wayne, Ind 
Third—General Electric Company—Eric 
Works, Erie, Pa 


The big Pay-olf 


Group Il 


Winner—North America Rayon Corpora 
tion American Bemberg Division, Eliza 
bethton, Tenn 

Second—Sloss-Shetheld Steel & [ron Com 
pany, Russellville Brown Ore 

Vhird—Canteen Company, Columbus, Ind 


ICE CREAM & DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Group I 


W inner—Peacock Dairies, Inc., Bakersfield, 


Calit 


Second—-Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 


Dried Milk Production Fleet Minneapo 
lis, Minn 


Group Il 


Winner—Southern Dairies, Inc., Washing 
ton, D 


Second—Borden'’s Ice Cream Company 
Dothan, Ala 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Winner—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Petroleum Production 


PETROLEUM REFINING 


Winner—Shell Chemical Corporation, Shell 
Point Plant 


PETROLEUM PIPELINI 


Winner—Magnolia Pipeline Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


MEAT PACKING 
Group I 


Winner—Land O'Lakes Creameries, In 
Procurement Fleet, Minneapolis, Minn 


Second—Oscar Mayer & Company, Madi 
son, Wis 


Group Il 


Winner—Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc 
Kalamozoo, Mich 


GOVERNMENT—CITY 
Group I 


Winner—Corps of Engineers, Lower Miss 
issippi Valley Division 


Group II 


Winner—Corps of Engineers, Ohio River 
Division 


GOVERNMENT—INTERCITY 
Group I 


Winner—Alabama National Forests, Mont 
gomery, Ala 


Second—South Carolina National Forests 
Columbia, S$. C 
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The Big Pay-off wasn't just a luncheon or a plaque or even membership 
in such a select gathering as is shown here. The pay-off came with the 
knowledge that the top spot in the audited National Fleet Safety Contest 
brought with it the acknowledgement that here were professional safe 
drivers, rated on performance, doing their level best to make American 
highways safe. Inset: W. T. Gowens, director of safety and personnel, 
Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C., and chairman of 
the program committee, Commercial Vehicle Section, NSC, with W. L 
Shaffner, director, Fleet Services, General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


CITY TRUCK PETROLEUM Second——-Hawauan (¢ vercaial & Sugar S n Th Montan Power Company 
Company, Ltd., Puunen Ma Haw Butt Mont 
Group I Chir Houston Natural Gas Corporation 
Winner—Socony-Vacum Oil Company, In Group Il Houston, Texas 
Albany Division Winner—Land O'Lakes Cr It 
. ‘ Group II 
Second—Shell Oil Company, Seattle Divi Minneapolis, Minn 
sion W inner—Southwestern Public Service Com 
Group II INTERCITY TRUCK COMMON pany, Panhandle Division, Borgen, Texas 
CARRIER Second—Southwestern Public Service Com 


Winner—The Union Sulphur Company 





yany, Pecos Valley Division, Roswell 


Inc., Sulphur, La P , pe @ 
Second—The Columbia Gas System, Inx —- — 
The Preston O1l Company Winner—Northern Pacif Transport ¢ Uhird—Shell “_ Line Corporation, Con 
jaa aid er icati is epartment 
INTERCITY TRUCK PETROLEUM paay, ngs, Soon 
Second—-The Davidson Transfer & Storag Group II 
Group I Company, Baltimor Md 
i ; . rhird—Strickland Transportation Company Winn Southwestern Public Service Com 
—— ne Petroleum Company foc. Dallas ‘Views , pany, Oklahoma Division, Guymon, Okla 
illas Texas 
aula Second—Runestone Electric Association 
Second—Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company Group II Alexandria, Minn 
Shreveport, La Wise EGS Truc Wall Chird—-Menard Electric Co-op., Petersburg 
inner x. Smith-Trucking, allac . 
' Group II Ida Il 
Winner—Texas Pacafic Coal & Oil Com Second—Mistlet e Express Serv Okl CITY TRUCK CONTRACT CARRIER 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas homa City, Okla 
Second—Lion Oil Company, Eldorado, Ark Chird—Pacific Intermountain Express Cor Winner—United Parcel Service, Newark 
pany, Oakland, Calif North, Newark N. J 
INTERCITY TRUCK PRIVATE ; Second—United Parcel Service of Pennsy! 
CARRIER PUBLIC UTILITIES vania, Inc., Suburban Station, Philadel 
Group I Group | _ ” ; 
Third—United Parcel Service, Hempstead 
Winner—Mrs. Tucker's Foods, Inc., Sher Winner—West Texas Utilit Company ; a 
man, Texas Abilene, Texa To Page 3¢ 
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Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


A striking full page advertisement 
captioned “Your Home is the Most 
Dangerous Place in Town,” appeared 
recently in the Louisville Times, spon- 
sored by the Louisville Safety Council, 
ind 150 leading industrial and busi 
ness firms. Illustrated injunctions em- 
phasized the leading causes of home 
deaths through accidents, falls and 
burns, which together accounted for 
65 ot the home fatalities in metro- 
politan Louisville. The strong and 
onvincing presentation was one of 
a series of page ads sponsored by pub- 
lic spirited organizations to focus at- 
tention on civic and charitable needs. 
The Louisville Council is a Red 
Feather agency, but obtains outside 
support also 


Syracuse Summer Projects 

More than 1800 boys and girls suc- 
cessfully passed the “Bicycle Skill and 
Performance Tests’ sponsored by the 
Safety Division of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. This 
is one of several special activities di- 
rected by Manager Walter Fox and his 
volunteer group during the summer 
months. Another project was the 
Learn to Swim” campaign that at- 
tracted 5000 youngsters. This pro- 
gram ran from June 23 to August 2 
and culminated in a water carnival. A 
third early summer project was the 
successful Traffic Court Clinic held in 
May 


Harvey Booth Resigns 

Harvey Booth, manager of the Ar 
kansas Safety Council resigned recently 
to enter the insurance field. Booth, a 
tormer member of the NSC staff, has 
directed the Arkansas organization 
since it was set up some years ago, as 
a State council originally supported by 
State funds. Recently an effort was 
made to finance the organization 
through private funds, looking toward 
establishing an independent council. 
Booth will have his headquarters in 
Maryland 


Council Honors Governor 

A plaque was presented to Gover 
nor Forrest Smith of Missouri by the 
St. Joseph Safety Council at an award 
dinner on Oct. 3. The award to the 
governor recognized his efforts to get 
a standard driver license law for Mis 
souri, for which the St. Joseph Coun- 
cil had worked for twelve years. The 
law was enacted and went into effect 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Nov. 12-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Sheraton Gibson Hotel). Ken- 
neth R. Miller, executive director, Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Fourth & Race Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 17-20, Chicago 

Twentieth Annual Conference of _ the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Sheraton Hotel). Contact 
L. S. Harris, executive director, AAMVA, 
912 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. € 


Oct. 10-11, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Fourth Annual Governor's Highway 
Safety Conference for Florida. Contact Nat 
H. Rambo, executive director, Florida Citi- 
zens’ Safety Council, 54 Caldwell Bldg., 
lalahassee, Fla. 

Dec. 1-2, New Orleans 

Louisiana Statewide Safety Conference 
and Governor's Highway Safety Conference 
(held in conjunction with each other Roose 
velt Hotel). Contact Charles E. Doerler, 
secretary, Louisiana Safety Association, P.O 
Box 1148, Shreveport, La 
Dec. 8-12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Annual Meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of State Highway Officials 


1953 Meetings 


Feb. 26-28, Chicago 

The American Academy of Forensic Sci 
ences Fifth annual meeting (Drake Hotel). 
All persons planning to present papers 
should submit their titles to Dr. Milton 
Helpren, program chairman, 106 E. 85th 
Street, New York 28, New York, before 
December 1, 1952. 


March 1-3, Atlanta, Ga 

Southern Safety Conference (Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel). Contact W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P. O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va. 

March 3-4, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nineteenth Annual Philadelphia Re 
gional Safety and Fire Conference and 
Exhibit. (Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). Wal 
ter W. Matthews, managing director 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Safety 


Jan. 1, 1952. The Council also gave 
an award to the Missouri State High 
way Patrol for its high school driving 
contest and to Capt. E. I. Hockaday of 
the Patrol, for first suggesting the 
competition. A letter of commenda- 
tion from President Ned H. Dearborn 
of NSC to the State Patrol for its con 
test also was presented by Superin- 
tendent David E. Harrison. An award 
was also given to Mrs. Veva B. Tom 
linson, high school teacher, in recog- 


Council, Architects Bldg. 17th and San 
som Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


March 24-27, New York 

Twenty-third Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler), Paul F. Stricker, executive vice 
president, Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
March 30-31, Boston 

Thirty-first Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition (Hotel Statler) 
Contact Edgar F. Copell, president-dire« 
tor, 31 State Street, Boston 9. 


April 9-11, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress (Meetings 
in Municipal Auditorium—Headquarters 
Hotel President). Contact G. M. Burns, 
secretary, c/o Kansas City Safety Council, 
119 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
April 21-24, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Michigan Safety Conference and Exhibit 
(Civic Auditorium). Contact Elon J 
Schantz, executive secretary, 129 Pearl St 


N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 


April 22-24, Charleston, W. Va. 

West Virginia Safety Council, Inc. An 
nual Conference and Exhibit. Mrs. W. C 
Easley, acting managing director, 316 Ma 
sonic Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


April 28-30, Pittsburgh 

Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, 
28th Annual Safety Engineering Conference 
and Exhibit. Harry H. Brainerd, executive 
secretary, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
May 7-9, Roanoke, Va. 

Nineteenth Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference (Roanoke Hotel). Con 
tact William M. Myers, executive secretary, 
Room 49, Allison Bldg., Richmond 19, Va 


May 11-13, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference 
Exposition, Contact Walter L. Fox, man 
ager, Safety Division, Chamber of Com 
merce, Syracuse, N. Y 
Oct. 19-23, Chicago 

Forty-first National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). R. L 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave, Chi 


cago 11 


nition of her exceptional contribution 
to pedestrian safety in planning and 
directing the 301 Safety Squadron” 
project carried on by 70 of her fresh- 
man pupils for six months last winter 


and spring. 


“Perpetual Sweepstakes” 
The Los Angeles Chapter’s Fleet 
Transportation division has announced 
a new feature in its 8th annual con- 
To Page 40 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 

Automatic Fire Detection for Home 
By W. G. Holmes. Published by Na 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass 
1952. lp. 35¢c. (Reprint from 
NFPA Quarterly July, 1952.) 

Automobile Facts and Figures. 32nd 
edition. Published by Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, New Cen 
ter Building, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
1952. 80p. 

Carbon Monoxide. You and Your 
Car. By Andrew J. White. Published 
by Motor Vehicle Research, 236 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 1952 
35p. 25c. 

Freeway Net for California. By | 
T. McCoy. Better Roads, September 
1952. 30p 

Here’s How. Projects Are Used to 
Further Street and Highway Accident 
Prevention. 2nd edition. Published 
by National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1952 
SOp. 

Kerosene Kindling Kills. A Photo 
graphic Essay. Published by National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat 
terymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 1952 
2p. 10c. (Reprint from NFPA Quar 
terly April, 1952.) 

Motor Carrier Safety Regulation 
Revision 1952. Published by Inter 
state Commerce Commission. 1952 
68p. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
20c. 

Rescue and First Aid Digest. Pub 
lished by Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 1952 
Sip. 35c. 

Second Report on the Achievement 
of Grade Crossing Protection. By W 
J. Hedley. Published by American 
Railway Engineering Association, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, III 
1952. 19p 

Stop, Look, Listen. Accidental 
Deaths in Tennessee. Published by 
Tennessee Department of Public 
Health, Nashville, Tennessee. 1952 
20p 

Truck and Bus Drivers Rule Book 
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Published by Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 1952. 40p 
(Quantity prices on request.) 
Magazine Articles 

Action Program for Highway Safety 
A Design for Living. By Charle: 
Sawyer. Traffic Quarterly, October 
1952, p.383. 

The Berkeley Plan 
Parking Lot Project. By James W 
Meyer and Richard Gallager. Traff 
Ouarte rly, October 1952, p467 


A Cooperative 


Chicago Crusades tor Trathe Safei, 
Traffic Review, Summer 1952, p20 

Effective Accident Deterrent De. ic 
By J. H. Jennings. Polive Chiefs Neu 
September 1952, p8 

An Examination of Snow Remova! 
Problems and Practices Massachu 
setts. By G. G. Love Roads and 
Streets, September 1952, p64 
Fearway Elects 

September 1952 


Fairways for 
Light and Power 
pll2 

Off-Street Parking in Columbus 
By William R. Morris. Traffic Qua 
terly, October 1952, p475 

Parking Plans for Shipping Centers 
By Kenneth C. Welch and Bruno 
Furano. Traffic Ouarterly, October 
1952, p416 E 

Parking Problems and Solution in 
Tennessee Style. By Pan Dodd 


Wheeler. Traffic Ouarterly, October 
1952, p461. 
Parkington: Shopping Center De 


sign. By R. H. Tatlow II. Traffic 
Ouarterly, October 1952, p440. 

Patrol Tactics and Enforcement. By 
Franklin M. Kreml. Trafic Review 
Summer 1952, p43 

Psychological Factors in Driving 
By D. J. Van Lennep. Traffic Qa a 
erly, October 1952, p483. 

A Review: Statistical Techuiig .es 
for the Traffic Analyst. By Houston 
Wynn and William R. McGrath 
Traffic Quarterly, October 1952, p499 

Rules for Motorists Meeting Halted 
School Buses Are Outlined. California 
Highway Patrolman, September 19°? 
p26. 

“Safer Cars’ Challenge to Tire and 
Auto Engineers. By E. A. Roberts 


SAE Journai September 1952, pov 

Selective Enforcement in California 
By Clifford E. Peterson. Traffic Re 
view, Summer 1952, p10 

7 Points to Review Now for Your 
Winter Safety Campaign. By Edgat 
G. Quesnek. Fleet Owner, October 
1952, poo. 

The Theory of Traffic Control. By 
Theodore Caplow. Traffic Quarterly, 
October 1952, p427 

Traffic Safety and Your Town. By 
Jack Burroughs. Traffic Review, Sum 
mer 1952, p 15 

Truckers’ Safe Driving Is Model for 
Students. By Ben G. Gautier. Ma: 
Transportation, September 1952, p30 

Washington Is Planning for Trafh 
Tomorrow. By William A. Bugge 
Reiter Roads, September 1952, p23 

What To Do About Parking. By 
D. Grant Mickle. Public Manage- 
ment, September 1952, p198 

Yield Signs Work for Tulsa. By 
Clinton E. Riggs. Trafic Revieu 
Summer 1952, p26. 


MBS end WGN Air New 
Rodio Safety Series Sundays 

The Mutual Broadcasting System 
ind Station WGN, in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council, are 
presenting a new feature on the “Top 
Tunes With Trendler” program, heard 
each Sunday from 2:00 to 2:30 p-m 
CST. The first program was aired Sun- 
day, October 19. 

Paul Jones, director of public infor 
mation for the National Safety Coun 
cil, will appear as a regular guest on 
the program to present a weekly odd 
accident story from his collection of 
some 15 years 

In addition to the “‘odd accident 
feature, the National Safety Council 
will offer special safety hints in line 
with its monthly programs and in con- 
nection with any timely subject or 
event. For example, the October 19 
broadcast featured the 40th National 
Safety Congress, which opened Octo 
ber 20 in Chicago. 

The producer also plans to include 
a safety slogan each week—a slogan 
that may save a life or prevent an 
.ccident to anyone of the program's 
listeners 

Details for the new setup on the 
program were worked out between 
Hal Wagner, director of program op 
erations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System; Bruce Dennis, program di 
rector of Station WGN, and Dan 
Thompson, radio and TV director of 
the National Safety Council 
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To measure forces operating on the tractor kingpin during the jackknifing tests, the above device was 


constructed, 


| praemnsachy and of a device to 
prevent dangerous jackknifing of 
truck-trailer combinations by auto 
matically “fanning’’ or ‘‘feathering 
of brakes has been recommended by 
the National Safety Council's Com 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards 

The recommendation is included in 
i report now available from the Coun 
il on the committee’s 1952 stability 
testing program. The tests, conducted 
last winter in sub-freezing weather on 
Shawano and Pine Lakes, near Clin 
tonville, Wis., indicated that jack 
knifing is less likely to occur if 
wheels can be slowed without locking 
during the braking period. Since it is 
virtually impossible manually to fan 
or feather modern power brakes, the 
committee suggested the automatic de 
vice as a means of gradually bringing 
truck-trailers to a stoy 

Jackknifing has long been a prob 
lem in the operation of articulated 


Fore, aft and lateral forces are measured by 


vehicles, and little has been done to 
get at its underlying cause. The in 
terest of the Council's committee in 
the problem stems from the fact that 
jackknifing is a particular hazard of 
wet and icy winter roads. 

A typical case of jackknifing occurs 
when a tractor-trailer combination is 
taking a curve and the driver is faced 
with an emergency requiring a de- 
rease in speed. If the driver locks 
his brakes, he loses the steering power 
of the braked wheels. With this sta 
bilizing force gone and the frictional 
forces between tire and pavement re 
duced by wet or icy surfaces, the side 
Wise push of centrifugal and other 
forces can shove the vehicle into a 
jackknite 

The forces that counteract jackknif 
ing are produced by rolling tires, so 
the task of the driver is to reduce his 
speed without locking his wheels. Fan 
ning or feathering the brakes is a 


the four arms mounted within the circle. 


“Fan” That Jackknifing Truck 


well-accepted method of gradually cut 
ting speed without locking wheels 
However, the time lag involved in the 
use of power braking systems, normal 
equipment on heavy tractor-trailer 
combinations, makes it almost impos- 
sible to feather or fan brakes just 
short of the lock point on slippery 
surfaces 


To identify the forces that produce 
jackknifing, the Winter Driver Haz 
ards committee decided that the king- 
pin connecting the tractor and trailer 
was literally the “kingpin” of the 
problem 

An instrument was designed and 
constructed to measure the fore, aft 
and lateral forces acting on the king 
pin. This device also measured dis 
placement angles between tractor and 
trailer. Pressure pickups were attached 
to the brake chambers so that the time 
of pressure build-up on each drum 
could be recorded 
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All of these measurements, together 
with speed and distance figures ascer- 
tained by a trailing fifth wheel, were 
correlated on a multichannel oscillo 
graph. Complete figures were thus 
available so that a study could be made 
of what was taking place at any given 
moment, 

The tests were conducted on glare 
ice at speeds between 10 and 20 mph 
The vehicles were driven in a fixed 
circular course to ensure that the cen- 
trifugal force was constant while vari- 
ous techniques for producing and 
overcoming jackknifing were tried 

The study of driver techniques 
showed that the use of the throttle 
and steering predominate as successful 
means of recovering from jackknifes 
Drivers should know that 

1. Power is effective in recovering 
from jackknifing provided the wheels are 
not allowed to spin 

2. With the front wheels rolling, 
jackknifing can be prevented provided 


steering is started sufficiently arly and 
there is room for the vehicl » be 
driven straight on a tangent to the cury 


being negotiated 


3. Spinning the rear tractor wheels by 


overpowering will result in violent jack 
knifing 

{. Simultaneous and equal }:ressure on 
all brake drums offers the best solution 
to stopping sately 

5. Jackknifing is most violent when 
brakes are locked on only the rear tractor 


wheels or on the rear tractor and the 


trailer wheels 


Some of the conditions brought to 
light by the 1952 tests that affect jack 
knifing are 

Reinforced tire chains were found 


to make jackknifing virtually impossible 


with a tractor semi-tra:ler compbinat 
on level lake ice at speeds up te 

2. Recovery from jackknifing angles 
up to 90 degrees was possible with front 
or all-wheel dri 

3. The development of an mati 


levice to fan the brakes, thereby ma 


taining rolling wheels while at the same 
time providing maximum deceleration 
should produce the ultimate in botl 
stopping and directiona ntrol 


Test Staff: 

Engineers, recorders and observers 
for the tests consisted of meinbers o! 
the National Safety Councti’s Com 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards. 

Test vehicles, drivers, tires and ma 
jor instrumentation were provided by 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Ait 
Brake Co., Diamond T Motor Car 
Co., Dodge Trucks, Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., General Motors Proving 
Grounds, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Highway Trailer Co., Interna 
tional Harvester Co., U. S. Rubber 
Co., and the University of Wisconsin 

Professional line drivers came from 
Arco Auto Carriers, Inc., Eastern Mo 
tor Express, Inc., Norwalk Truck Line 
Co., Olson Transportation Co., and 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co 


THE END 





Tractor cabs have been demolished in jackknifing accidents. In order to prevent cabs 
from being damaged during the tests, steel barriers such as the one shown above were 


constructed and bolted to the tractor body 
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j pos holiday season is just around the 
orner, and once more “holidaze’’ be 


omes a factor contributing to holiday driv 
hazards 
Holidaze is a condition arising trom 
minute shopping, Christmas heer 
rowded streets, bundle-laden pedestrians 
ifrying motorists good-fellowship antici 
ition and all the glow and excitement that 
raditionally a ompany the holiday season 
Holidaze’’ may not be a specific driving 
hazard, but it is a condition that surrounds 
ill of us at the holiday time and contributes 
nightily to the three real danger spots in 
oliday driving 
Bad walking and driving weather cuts 
lown on visibility, makes pavements slip 
ery and reduces control of vehicles 
Darkness, too, is a holiday menace 
Longer hours of darkness prevail during 
December and come at a time when streets 
rowded with homeward-hurrying pe 
rians and motorists 
The third hazard--and a grave onc 
the result of the increased drinking that 
lone during the holiday season. Always 
1 others’ safety, the 
nk driver or pedestriat nters the holi 


I 
Ife it a time when winter driving 


nace to his own a! 


izards are most dangerous ind when the 
izards are further complicated by the pres 
ol holidaze 
This in briet is the December message 
repared for your use and supplied through 
he December Operation Safety kit 
In addition to the regular materials the 
December kit contains Holiday Sermonettes 
t se in churches, Traftic Santa messages 
ised on placards in public places and 
short annour ments for loud speaker SYS 





News releases, radio scripts sample leaf 


miniature reproductions of timely post 
rs, film listings and many other materials 
provide 1 to aid in building a Holiday 
Driving Hazards Trafhi Safety program in 
your ommunity 
Write for a sample Operation Satety kit 
for December to Bob Shinn. director, Op 
eration Safety, National Safety Council, 425 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Drive Safely | HEADS UP! 
Arrive Safely ij ‘ 
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POSTER PRICES 
Quantity 25"'x38" 17x23" BY/a"xh I" | 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. | 
10-99 23 ea. 15 ea. 05 ea. | 
100-999 19 ea. 138 ea. 046 ea. | 
1000-4999* 17 ea. -102 ea. 034 ea. 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be | 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured | 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25"x38" and 17x23". Details | 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent | 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. | 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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WHEN DISABLED ON HILLS 
CURVES. AND OTHER AREAS 
OF OBSTRUCTED VIEW. LCC 
REGULATIONS REQUIRE 
WARNING SIGNALS NOT 
LESS THAN 100 FEET NOR 


MORE THAN 500 FEET IN 
THE DIRECTION OF THE 
OBSTRUCTION 


pull as far to the right 
as possible and stop. 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 









Traffic takes 3,400 lives in September as Sunday deaths 
sway trend. Nine-month death toll reaches 27,220. 


TH comments and tables presented 
here relate to fatal injuries only. 
They do not relate to non-fatal in- 
juries and property damage accidents. 
The evidence presently available is not 











| EATH rides with the Sunday down of the traffic toll this year can sufficient to indicate whether changes 
driver be explained by the weekend theory in the incidence of occurrence are 
hat warning highlights the latest with sharp increases when the 1952 greater or less than the changes shown 
rath ' ident report ot the National month had one more weekend and for fatalities 
Safety Council to mark the heavy i qually drastic reductions when there 
e of weekend drivinc < h were four weekends instead of five 
th total Despite the violent swings of th However, since the death increase 
The September trathc death toll wa onthly totals—from 12 per cent uy till was below that figure, the 1952 
1M Irop ol per nt frot to 6 per cent down--the death toll mileage rate of 7.0 deaths per 100, 
September of last year. However, Sey it the end of nine months was 27,220 000.000 miles was slightly better than 
ie tember this year had only four week is compared with 26,590 tor nine the rate at the same time last year 
nds as con pared with five last year months last year an increase of 2 per : 2 
Since the normal summer weekend ent The drop in trafhe deaths covered 
smaniitic iii snail: Bikes alii Pee ee ae ey a ull but the two western regions of 
; ls idatadilien wiblathinn mk S00 Roalive ar elrcasee ae “ e Paatapetiaes the country. In the Mountain Region 
f "e mam tekiaidh ten. te» aliens I ah ; renagelns tl deaths were up 10 per cent and in the 
ae “ sigma sage at sige pas ss Pacific Region they increased 14 per 
| , — latest available, showed travel was up cent. In the other four regions of the i 
| In fact, every major swit _ per com country, reductions in deaths ranged 


from 3 per cent to 8 per cent, In the 
H North Central and South Central Re 
gions to 13 per cent and 19 per cent 


| MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS respectively, in the North Atlantic and 


South Atlantic Regions 











1950-52 1951-52 Ot 46 states reporting in Septem 
MONTH 1950 1951 1952 Change Change 
January 2,470 2,820 2,650 + 7% 6% 
February 2,190 2,350 2,630 +20% +12% 
inte 2 480 2'730 2730 410% 0 MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
April 2,620 2,610 2,660 41. 20 4 2% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
May 2,750 2,820 3,160 + 15% + 12% ee TT T I 
June 2,660 3,070 3,010 + 13% 2% 4000 ee See eS. 
July 3.160 3,150 4,210 + 2% + 2% —— 
August 3,110 3,460 3,770 +21% + 9% 3,000 f ++ 4X -+._- — 
September 4,210 3,580 3,400 + 6°; 5% 1951 | 1952 | 
Nine Months 24,650 26,590 27,220 +10; + 2% — | DEATHS Pret a e enionl 
October 3,550 3,720 1 i 
November 3.230 3.500 a 
December 4,570 3,490 1,000 Lud | 
TOTAI 35,000 37,300 $0,000 ies | T | | L Lael! 
40,000 AN Laer 1 
All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 1951 | 1952 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states 30000 F -+—+4+-+-+--+] 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national MILES imiction) 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 10,000 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY SEP OCT WO DEC JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP 
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ber, 28 had fewer deaths and two CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
reported no change. At the end ot FIRST 
nine months, 20 of the 46 states still 9 MONTHS, 195! TO 1952 
had fewer deaths than in 1951 and 
one reported no change. The 20 states 
with fewer deaths were 
Vermont 29% -MASS.- 3% 
New Hampshire 23% Qe - 9% 
Minnesota 16% CONN. - 14% 
Connecticut 14% ws. + 9% 
Wyoming 14% ve. + 7% 
Virginia 9% ne = bg 
Mississippi 9% 
North Dakota 9% 
Rhode Island 5 a NATIONAL 
lowa 8% ESTIMATE 
Maryland 6% 9 MONTHS 
Maine 6% 
Idaho 6% +2 % 
Alabama 5% 
Massachusetts 3% 
Kansas 3% 
Oregon 3% REPORTS ‘ 
Texas 1% DECREASES 
pale + ae GB increases on Wo CHANGE CJ incompuere 
Oklahoma 1% ' 
Of the 447 reporting cities, 313 had Mo. (456,600); Rochester, N. Y For the nine-month period, 87 cities 
no motor vehicle deaths in September (332,500), and St. Paul, Minn. (311 still had no-death records. The three 
The three largest were Kansas City 300) To Page 3 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics 


Populaton Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 





parentheses following 
er of months for which the m 


Mont Deat 
Re I Pe Pop. M 
te Rate R 
rOTAI 
US { ¢ f j 8 
Ala 9 $37 567 530 $% + 1% 23.5 9.4 (7 
Ariz 9 270 270 211 0 + 28% 44.7 9.9 (8) 
Ark S i } % } ‘ 8 8 
Ca i ( + % 8 
Ce N at r oO je 
Conn 9 152 176 175 1% 13% 9.9 2.9 (8) 
De gs + % % i (8 
I on + % n 2 s 
G 8 M44 % . 
Idaho 9 153 162 154 - 6% 1% 34.6 rH 4 
! iRs {08 j } % } % x 
Inc RYE 88 BOS % % 
la 9 395 130 415 a 5% 20.1 4.9 (8) 
Kans 9 ‘ii 123 373 5% + 10 28.1 6.3 (7) 
La ; ’ r 1% ‘ 8.8 s 
Me 9 101 107 112 6% 10% 15.1 ‘5 (7) 
Md 9 479 02 438 6% + 12% 20.7 6.3 (7 
Mass 9 320 340 347 3 8% 9.0 44 (7) 
Mi i + oy % x 
Minn 9 465 445 353 16% + 34% 16.3 4.2 
Miss 9 425 356 438 9% i% 19.8 ( (sm) 
Mo 9 14 YW 595 1% + 20% 4.5 5.9 
Mont i ; % 1% s a] ™ 
Net 4 j ‘ Noy 
N - ae , - 2 
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per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
leaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
ear. Population rates are based on the 1950 census 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate 
miles of travel 


The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 


he 1952 mileage rate indicates the 
cage rate is calculated for each state 


M Deat , 
R P Pop. Mile 
R Rat 
N. H 9 is ( 54 23% 11% 12.0 4.4 (6) 
, ‘ 4.4 (7) 
\. M i c ri (6) 
N y 8 4 8 ¢ ‘ if 
N “ % 4 8 | 
N. D 49 98 108 64 9% + 53% 21.6 6.1 (7) 
oO 8 8 R% ¢ x ( 
Okla 9 391 495 447 1% + 13 23.0 5.9 (6) 
Ore y 314 423 290 4% + 8% 26.9 (6) 
R. | 9 a2 i 5¢ 9% 25% 7.1 2.4 (7) 
( . & - 38 (7) 
‘ i € { ) 
Texas 9 1,712 1,722 1,629 % et 8% 28.6 6.8 (8) 
8 M 1% 8 ( 
Ve 9 ie) 6 46 9 22% 15.7 5S «(s) 
Va 9 64 11 oi 9% 0 25.5 3 (7) 
x (8) 
V4 \ 7A € 8 (7) 
x % 18 
Wyo 9 121 140 113 14% + % 8.3 (7) 


CANADIAN CITIES 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 


deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city, Nontraffic motor 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 
Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 











Nine Mor 
1952 1951 Y 
ALL REPORTING CITIES 
Group I { 00,006 nd over) 
1 Detroit, Mich 135 161 136 2.8 9.7 
alst 200 187 191 BA 33.3 
3 Philadelphia, ‘Pa 108 124 107 3.5 6.9 
I group 3.5 10.4 
= " I ¢ 4 4.5 11.¢ 
( p Il ¢ 000 ¢ ( 
1. San Francisco, Calif 9 63 38 2.5 8.4 
2 ¥ ashington, is ( 38 39 49 26 6.3 
our { 
3 Cle veland, Ohio 74 78 ‘71 «43.4 10.8 
i. Balt Md « {8 
( p Il ( t 
Minnear s, Min 31 4 
2. Buffalo, N. Y 28 41 35 2.1 6.4 
4. Milwaukee, Wis | a oe © eS 
4 t th : 7 8 
4 
{. Pittsburgh, Pa 34 36 «37 2.8 6 
5. Cincinnau, Ohio 34 56 «443.1 90 
6. Houston, Texas $0 56 47 3.3 11.2 
\ ) l . x ’ 4 & 
( ip IV (350.000 t 00,000) 
1. Dallas, Texas 28 35 38 #19 8.6 
2. Kansas City, Mo 22 36 23 2.2 64 
4. Denver, Colo 27 33 26 2.2 8.7 
i ¢ (8); ( 3 { 8 
Portland, Ore 7 i j 
6 pee rags Se 26 48 27 2.4 9.0 
Seatt } 3 
8. San Ant I 8 8 
M I 
A th i 
I 1 s, t i] 4 
Newark, N. J 8 28 28 Ps 
A t Ga i4 4 
S D Calif 8 4 { ~ 
( V Oe 
1. Providence, R. 1 5 6 11 0.7 2 
2. St. Paul, Minn 8 18 17 0.9 3.4 
3 + Fiwe ster, N. Y 9 15 15 09 3.6 
ro o- ’ s 
5 For Worth, Tex 14 34 30 1.7 6.7 
S N. ¥ 
Ak oO 8 
Ok ( Ok 
Dayt Oo j 
10. Richmond, Va 14 24 15 2.5 8.1 
11. Toledo, Ohio 25 26 28 2.6 11.0 
12. Worcester, Mass 10 13 Il 2.6 6.6 
13. Omaha, Neb 16 19 14 2.7 8.0 
4. Jacks Fla ! ? 3.4 { 
Bir " 4 { x g 
16. Norfolk, Va 13 18 2 35.7 $.3 
BK ( g 8 43 
( VI 
1. Little Rock, Ark 0 ? 7 0.0 0.0 
2. Des Moines, lowa 3 10 18 0.6 2.2 
4. Trenton, N. J 4 6 7 Oo 3.1 
i. Reading, Pa ? ‘ 6 0 2.4 
5. Wichita, Kansas 5 3 O08 4.0 
6. Tulsa, Okla 8 9 10 $1 
Peoria, Ill i 6 12 11 48 
8. Wilmington, Del i ( 6 1.1 48 
e< 3 4 
10. Austin, Texas 5 13 i i4 5.0 
11. Canton, Ohio 5 10 7 1.4 $.7 
Grand Rar M 8 
13. Spokane, Wash 8 Lf 14 1.6 6. 
14. Elizabeth, N. J 6, 25. 22. 2.7 4 
1 Yonkers, N. Y 5 6 1.8 4.4 
Allentow Pa i 8 
17. Sale Lake City, Utah 10 1b 1.9 7.3 
18. Hartford, Conn 11 12 1.9 §$.3 
19, Shreveport, La S.4 $ 2.1 8.4 
0. Waterbury, ¢ 
1. Berkeley, Calif Xs 
New Have n, Ce ; 
23. Soutt end. I 8 ; 8 


istration death rate which is the number 
10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
L. Polk & Company. 


per 


by 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 


low to high. When two or more cities 
is by 


have exactly the same rate, ranking 
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Sioux City, la 


Nine 
Youngstown, Ohio 10 
. Chattanooga, Tenn 7 
Tampa, Fla. 9 
All cities in this group 
7. Springfield, Mass 
28. Cambridge, Mass 5 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Sacramento, Calit 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Duluth, Minn. 6 
rie, Pa ( 
Baton Rouge, La 
Kooxville, Tenn 11 
Tacoma, Wash 15 
vansville, Ind 
Pasadena, Ca i 
Uti _. © 
Corpus ¢ sti, Tex 
M tgome A 
El Paso, Texa 
Gary, I 
Group VII (5 t 
Evanston, Ll 0 
Bay City, Mich 0 
Lancaster, Pa 1 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 1 
Oak Park 
Manchester, N. H 
New Britain, Conr 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 2 
Brockton, Mass 1 
Stockton, Calif 3 
Passaic, ! I 
Brookline, Mass i 
Kalamazoo, Mict 
Pawtucket, R. I 2 
Sioux Falls, $. D 2 
pp wns Kansas 3 
Jackson, Mict 
Rockford, Hl 
Pueblo, Colo 3 
Davenport, Ia 3 
Covington, Ky 2 
Cedar Rapids, 1a 
Lincoln, Net ’ 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
St. Petersburg, Fla 5 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Lansing Mich 5 
Jackson, “Mis ‘ 
Dut : wa 
San Jose, f 
Ponuac, Mich 5 
Hamilton, Oh 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Ce S. ¢ 
Decatur, Ill. ‘ 
St. Joseph, M« 3 
Medford, Mass 2 
Binghamton, N i 
Alexandria, Va i 
Lubboc exas 
Glendale, Calif 7 
Muncie, Ind ‘ 
G ) < 
Santa Monica, Calit 5 
Madison, Wis 6 
Green Bay, Wis i 
All cities in this ¢ Tt 
San Bernardino, Calif. 6 
East Orange J 1 
Joliet, Ul. 5 
Charleston, W. Va 
yhnstown, Pa 
seamford, Conn ‘ 
Me 
Fla 
Mich 
Ill a 
Mo ( 
acine is 
Dearborn, wig il 
Albuquerque M 
Cleveland Hicight  o. « 
Aurora, Ill . ‘ 


Months 
51 1956 
21 10 
10 15 
13 + 
6 12 
{ i 
8 ‘ 
4 
13. (8 
{ x 
14 (11 
ar.) 
i 14 
8 
000) 
5 6 
3 2 
2 3 
3 2 
i 9 
3 3 
14 8 
2 2 
3 0 
3 1 
5 l 
6 i 
5 3 
z= 
6 6 
1 6 
3 2 
8 6 
a 
12 12 
4 ] 
; d 
8 7 
5 4 
3 l 
s 9 
7 i 
i 
ae 
6 2 
o 
4 
4 
1 12 


> 
? 
> 


»iviv 


Nr 


win 


0 


Br om oe me AW 





size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1952 19 
Nine Months Reg. I 
152 1951 1950 Rate Rate 





8. Macon, Ga 5 5 




































3.2 13.3 
». Springfield, Oh . 5 3 3.413 
70. Lorain, Ohio { 4 3.4 13. 
7 Charleston, S. (€ ‘ 4 3.8 11.4 
. Terre Haute, Ind 8 9 9 4.1 16.6 
Alame< Calif 7 i 3 4.4 14.5 
74 8s, Ga 8 ? > 4.4 13.4 
5 », Ia i 4.5 18.4 
nston-Salem, N. C. 13 3 4.9 19.7 
rtsmouth, Va 8 $.1 11.7 
8. Atlantic ty, N.J 7 3 7.8 15.1 
79. Hammond, Ind. Maw 8 ss 
80. East Chicago, Ind 7 3 8.0 17.2 
81. Gadsder Ala 11 3 7 13.4 26.3 
Group VIII ¢ 000 to 50,000) 
1, Ann Arbor, Mich 0 ( 0 0.0 0.0 
2. Kokomo, Ind 0 3 3 0.0 0.0 
3. Appleton, Wis 0 3 6 0.0 0.0 
i. Rochester, Minn 4 1 0.0 0.0 
5. Bloomington, Il. 0 ’ 2 0.0 0.0 
6. Wausau, Wis. 0 1 0 0.0 00 
7. Burlington, Ia 0 ( , 0.0 O04 
8. Ithaca, N ( 1 0.0 0.€ 
Wauwatosa, Wis ( ( 0.0 0. 
10, Rome, N. Y. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
11. Danbury, Conn. 2 1 0.0 0.0 
12. Fond du Lac, Wis. 0 i 1 00 0.0 
13. Fitchburg, Mass. 0 4 2 00 0.0 
14. Bloomington, Ind 0 1 2 00 0.0 
15. Manitowoc, Wis. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
16. Torrington, Conn. 0 1 1 00 0.0 
17. Manchester, Conn. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
18. Granite City, Ill. e I 4 0.0 0.0 
19. New London, Conn. 0 3 2 0.0 0.0 
0. New Kensington, Pa. ( ( 0.0 04 
21. Petersburg, Va. 0 6 3 0.0 0.0 
Heights, O ( ( 0 0.0 04 
3 Imont, Mass ( 0 0 0.0 oO 
4. West Allis, Wis 1 1 ao ae 
25. Pensacola, Fla. 1 S 2 63 33 
Mansfield, Ohix 1 i ( 3.1 
27. Reno, Nevada : & 2 oF as 
28 N. ¥ 1 0.7 3.2 
9 on 0.7 4 
30. Palo Alto, Calif l 1 >» 5 
31. Vancouver, Wash 1 2 3 0.7 3.2 
32. Cheye "ve ( 0.7 4 
33. Lafayette, Ind. 1 . § 82 37 
44. Jamestown, N. Y 1 ; £ O68 3. 
35. Zanesville, Ohio 1 2 4 O08 3.3 
46. La Crosse, Wis. 1 3 3 08 2.8 
47. East Cleveland, O. 1 2 68 6D B23 
38. Middletown, Ohio 1 5 3 09 3.9 
39. Tucson, Ariz 3 1 1 0.9 8.8 
40. Independence, Mx 1 0 0 09 3.4 
il. Parma, Ohio 1 2 2 0.9 4.6 
4 Tallahassee la 1 ( 1.0 4 
43. West Hartford, Conr 1 0 1.0 3. 
14. Meriden, Conn 1 1 1 1.0 3.4 
45. Galesburg, I l 10 4 
46. Kankakee, Ii 1 1 a. Sa 
47. Stratford, Conn 1 2 3 1.1 4.0 
18. Norwich, Conn. 1 § 6 t2 $3 
19. arc peg 9 z J 1 2 1 1.2 4.6 
50. St. Cloud :' 4 4.7 
51. Hamden, ‘Goan 1 zs @ if <5 
52. Battle a Mich 3 ‘ ‘ 123 63 
3. Bangor ! : « 
4. Oak R Ten 1.3 4.4 
535 Elm ] 1.4 $5.4 
5 White Plains, N. Y ti 4 6.1 
High Point .« 4 6.7 
58. Beverly Hills, Calif 2 4 68 3 32 
). Lake Charles, La I , £3 63 
0. San batt Calit 1 .- 33 Br 
61. Elkhart, Ind 2 3 416 7.5 
2. Waukegan l 2 > 6. 
3. Plainfield, N. J 1 5 1.6 6.3 
64. Mt. Lebanon, Pa 1 2 0 16 5.0 
65. Lakeland, — 2 $ O 1.7 8.6 
6. Concord H 1 1 1 4.8 
67. Anderson, hal 3 5 6 8.7 BS 
8. Council ffs, la $1 5 
Grand Forks, N. D 1 ( 1.7 $3.0 
Marion, Ohi ‘SS * ye, 
1. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 2 ( 6 19 3.5 
Boise, Idah« a. 4 2.0 15 
3. Arlington, Mass 2 4 3 2.0 6. 
i. Parkersburg, W. Va. 2 6 2 2.1 90 
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Nin 
All cities in this grouf 
75. Valle Calif 
6. Mason City, lowa 
77. Milford, Conn 1 3 
78 ma iskegon, Mic 5 3 
79 Colo Springs, Cole 5 i 
80. Everett, Wa 3 
81. Highland Ph Mich. 3 Il 
82. Enid, Okla 
83. Rapid City, S. D 
84. Great Falls, Mont 3 1 
85. West Orange, N. J 2 3 
86. Wyandotte, Mich ‘ 5 
87. Riverside, Calif - 5 
88. Eau Claire, Wis 
89. Newburgh, N. Y _ 
0. Newport News, Va 
1. Winona, Minr 
92. zane Hartford, Conn. 2 3 
93, Mateo, Calif ' 7 
4 e, io 
5 Wis 
6 N. D 
97 1 Park, Mic 
8 ham, Mass 
9. Watertown, N. Y 
00. Moline, Il ; 
Ol. Fairfield, Conn 2 
102. Teaneck J 
103. Warren, Ohio 6 8 
104. Revere, Mass 2 3 
105. Montclair, N. J 3 5 
106. Oshkosh, Wis ‘ 
07. Wilmington, N. ¢ i 
08. Linden, N. J 
109. Orange, N. J 3 5 
110, Daytona Beach, Fla i 3 
111. eee be: is 3 i 
114 i 
18 
" 
r nn i 
3. Royal Oaks, Mic 
4. Fort Smith, Ark 
»S. West Haven, Cor 
126. Portsmouth, O 
127. Provo, Utah 
8. Norwalk, Conn 
9. Hamtramck, Mic ’ 
30. Euc Oo 
31. Kea J 
Group IX (10,000 ¢ 
1 ma Falls, Ore 
2. Kingsport, Tenn. 0 3 
3. Ventura, Calif. 0 2 
' a iia © ag, 0 2 
Salisbury ( 
6. Ypsilanti, Mich, 0 2 
7. East Detroit, Mich 
8. Freeport, Il! 
9. Chicago Heights, Ill. 0 i 
10. La Porte, Ind ) 
11. Port veg ~ Y eo 3 
12. Bismarck, 
13. Hibbing, Mian 0 1 
14. Ottawa, ° 0 1 
15. Marietta, O 0 3 
16. S. St. Paul 
17. Grosse Pr. Pk "Mich 
18. Brainerd, Mint C 
. Sterling, Ll 
0. McAlester, Okla 
21. Astoria, Ore 0 l 
22. Peru, Ind. 0 1 
23. Lake Worth, Fla 0 1 
4. Fostoria, O 
5. Highland Park, Tex 
Cranford 
27. Jeffersonville, Ind 0 3 
28. Alpena, Mich. i) 1 
fatertown, Wis 
30. Garden City, Kans 0 1 
31. Owatonna, Mine 
32. Niles, O. 0 1 
33. Shorewood, Wis 
34. Elmwood Park, Ill e 3 
35. East Haven, Con 
36. Bemidji, Minn 0 1 
37. River Rouge, tan 0 1 
38. Hawt J 
39. Logan, Ry 0 3 
40. Gardner, Mass 0 3 
41. Deanna oe Conn i) 1 
+ Be: Dar WwW 
i3. Brookfield, "in 0 3 
44. Mitchell, S. D 
iS. Hornell, N. Y. 0 1 
46. Red Wing, Minn 
47. Fort Madison, Ia a 9 
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Nine Mor 
Mansfield, Conn ( 7 
River Forest, Ill. &-§ 6 @ 
Ansonia, Conn. 0 1 20 
Whitefish Bay, Wis Oo { 
Dyersburg, Tenn ( 
. Virginia, Minn. 0 I 20 
Bristol, 
Two Rivers, Wis 
La Salle, I 
Swampscott, Mass. 0 I 0 0 
. Webster, Mass 0 1 00 
. S. Milwaukee, Wis 0 1 ea 
Derby, Conn 
Watertown, Conn 3 1 Oo 
Ker Y 
n, Mic 
. Butler, Pa 1 2-9 
Waukesha, Wis 1 2 ae | 
Mankato, Minr 
wca City, Ok 
gview, Was 
Sanuet: $s. C. 1 3 ae 
Rich Wash 
Meac » Pa ( 
. Ames, Ia. 1 64 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 1 a ee 
E. Liverpool, O 1 
a Grar 





Leominst Ma 
Monroe, Mich. 2 3 - 





Minn 1 > 0 2 


Fergus, 


Falls, 
Net 
Central Fa 
Yr 


Ww 
Ww alling ford, Conn 
Westport, 
St. J 


Aadeanen 
Winnetka 


Conn 1 2 0 2 
M 

Kans 
I 


Charles Cit I 
Connersville, Ind 1 2 0 
Masse y 


Conn I 
Ind 4 3 0 3 


Darien, 
Vincennes, 


Beacon, N. Y 1 _ 
I j 


Streat 


Walla 





Windsor, 
Winchest 


Conn 1 2 0 3 
( 





Southington, 
Branford, C 
Grifhn, Ga 

Stonington, Conn i 2 


Conn 


Shelton, Conr i 
Groton, Conr 
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The Trattic 
From Page 33 
largest were Little Rock, Ark. (102, 
200); Evanston, Ill. (73,600), and 
Bay City, Mich. (52,500). 

Cities with fewer deaths at the end 
of nine months, as compared with the 
corresponding months of the previous 


year, totaled 181. Of these, the fol 
lowing 23 have populations of more 
than 200,000 
Per Cent 
Change 
Ft. Worth, Tex 59% 
Paul, Minn. 56% 
Oakland, Calif 42% 
Richmond, Va 12% 
Rochester, N. Y. 10% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 390% 
Kansas City, Mo. 39% 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 42% 
Norfolk, Va 28% 
Worcester, Mass. 23% 
San Francisco, Calif 22% 
Omaha, Neb 21% 
Dallas, Tex. 20% 
Denver, Colo 18©% 
Providence, R. I 179%, 
Detroit, Mich. 16% 
Philadelphia, Pa 13% 
Houston, Tex. 11% 
Milwaukee, Wis 6% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 6% 
Cleveland, Ohio 5% 
Toledo, Ohio 1"; 
The three leading cities in each 
population group for nine months 
ranked according to the number ot 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were 
Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 28 
Los Angeles, Calif 4.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. x5 
750,000- 1,000,000 =e 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.5 
Washington, D. C. 2.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 44 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn 2.1 
Buffalo, N. Y 2.1 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.2 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Dallas, Tex. 1.9 
Kansas City, Mo 2.2 
Denver, Colo. 2.2 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I. 0.7 
St. Paul, Minn. 0.9 
Rochester, NY 09 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Little Rock, Ark 0.0 
Des Moines, Ia 0.6 
Trenton, N. J. 0.7 
50,000- 100,000 Population 
Evanston, III. 0.0 
Bay City, Mich. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa 0.5 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Ann Arbor, Mich 0.0 
Kokomo, Ind. 0.0 
Appleton, Wis. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn 0.0 
Ventura, Calif 0.0 
35 








Nalety 
Net to Swing 


pena workers have tried 
K many schemes to get across 
the message, “if you drink, don’t 
irive In “dry” Oklahoma it’s 
not only an unusual, but a dif 
ficult task. Many public infor 
mation agencies are somewhat 
reticent at promoting a safety 
rule that by law is supposedly 
banned. Suffice it to say that 
Oklahomans when in need ot 
the “hard” variety of drink find 
it without much effort 

Perhaps the hardest hitting 
approach to the problem yet 
used in Oklahoma is heard by 
the thousands of listeners and 
followers of Merl Lindsay's 
western-swing orchestra. The 
band is heard in numerous radio 
broadcasts, and is seen six nights 
per week at some favorite dance 
spot in Oklahoma. Because many 
Oklahomans seemingly find their 
taste in music to run western 
style 


ts not hard to imagin« 
that Lindsay's messages about 
driving score in many ways 
Take a typical Saturday night 
in Oklahoma City—in Lindsay's 


large ball-room, there will be 
upwards of 800 western dance 
fans. At 11:30 p.m. on that 
Saturday night, Radio Station 
WKY, Oklahoma City switches 
to a direct broadcast of the Merl 
Lindsay crew. Realizing that the 
hundreds of dance patrons, and 
the many listeners to home ra 
dios, and particularly car radios 
have probably been celebrating 
their Saturday night with a few 
drinks, Lindsay cautions his lis 
teners with words like this 


‘Now friends, if you've had 
a few drinks tonight and are 
going to be driving your car, 
or, are listening on your car 
radio right now, be might cau 
tious in your driving, won t you / 
You know, Saturday night is a 
mighty dangerous time on our 
streets and highways. Those few 
drinks could lose your life and 
your fun for another Saturday 
night. So, why don't you let 
someone else in your car, who 
hasn't been drinking, do the 
driving for you. If that won't 
work for your party, I want to 


urge you to drive right on home 


.. . park the car, and don’t be 


drivin’ around. As you drive 
home, be extra careful.” 

What's the reaction to such a 
pitch? In the ball-room itselt 
most of the talking and other 
activity of the crowd softens 
From the bandstand, looking out 
over the faces of the crowd, you 
can see their first reaction ts one 
of surprise. As Lindsay con- 
tinues, the interest in what he 
is saying grows, as from table 
to table you'll see faces turned 
toward the bandstand. There 
are no boos, jeers or resentment 
The brief personal appeal by the 
young leader of the band, has 
had a telling effect 

As with any safety message, 
it is difficult to substantiate the 
results, other than by the ex 
pressions of the ball-room audi- 
ence. Yet, if one were to stand 
in the large parking yard follow 
ing the dance, he'd hear state- 
ments like: “Joe, you drive, I’m 
afraid I've had a little too 
much,” or, “Honey, you'd bet 
ter do the drivin’ home for us 
tonight.’ 

Messages such as used by 
Lindsay to combat the menace 
of the drinking driver, have 
been used for many months at 
dances every night of the week 
Patrons have apparently not 
found them offensive or a ‘‘wet 
blanket’ on their good times 
There’s been no decline in at 
tendance, instead, many have ex- 
pressed their appre tation of 
Merl’s interest in their welfare 

What does Lindsay himself 
have to say about it? As he puts 
it, “these people come to our 
dances to have a good time and 
enjoy themselves. I want to 
make sure they make it home 
just as safe as they did in driv 
ing here. I know the grave 
problem presented in the drink- 
ing driver, and I want to do my 
part in trying to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents caused by this 
menace. From experience, I 
know that it would pay any ball- 
room operator or band leader 
to use the same advice.” 

Lindsay's efforts are further 
amplified by two large National 
Safety Council posters at the 
exits of his ball-room. They 
proclam—'Never Drive After 
Drinking” Don't Let Death 
lake Your Holiday.’ 
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Operation 
Green Cross 
From Page 6 


Conrad Hilton Hotel. Safety equip 
ment of all kinds was shown in the 
Exposition Hall and Annex and in 
booths on the second and third floors 
oi the hotel. This year's display cov- 
ered every kind of protective device 
Delegates were unanimous in their 
opinion that it was the greatest graphic 
force in the field of safety education 


America's Fleets 

Transportation via commercial ve 
hicle and transit played a feature role 
in Congress sessions. This year was 
notable in that more top officials of 
American trucking and transit organt 
zations were in attendance than ever 
before. Highlight of transportation 


events at the Congress was the Citory 
Award Luncheon honoring winners of 
the 21st National Fleet Safety Contest 
General Motors Corporation was the 
host and the grand ballroom of the 
LaSalle hotel was packed to capacity 
with the overflow seated in the Cen 





















SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE 


tury Room. Fleet winners, guests and 
notables from commercial vehicle op- 
erations and transit fields mingled with 
top leaders from all branches of the 
automotive world. Dr. Alfred P. 
Haake, author, lecturer and consultant 
to General Motors, was the principal 
speaker. 

Before the Congress officially opened, 
a vast amount of business had already 
been transacted. The annual conference 
of safety council managers met Friday 
and Saturday in advance of the 40th 
meeting, rounded out plans for finance 
and programs for 1953, developed 
uniform methods of using NSC ma- 
terials to maximum advantage and re- 
ported progress in organizing for 
safety 

The Congress program did not even 
begin to list the meetings and activi 
ties of the week. Many of these were 
slated because of the immediate avail- 
ability of delegates and were con- 
cerned with activities paralleling but 
not coordinated with the Congress 
Hence, they were not listed but quite 
important corollary events 


Raincoats and Belts 
Safety Patrol Belts 
Felt Arm Bands 
Safety Buttons 
Badges 

Overshoes 


Sentinel 
100%, American Rubber. 


Highly visible. 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


And the Corporal Digby Safety 


WHITE RAINCOATS made of 
Also 
available in yellow and black. 


Snappy eight-point style gabar- 
dine cap may be had in Navy Blue. 
Other colors on special request. 


GRAUBARD'S 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’ 


Many of those attending the Con 
gress found that off-the-cuff discus- 
sions with others associated in similar 
fields paid big dividends in ideas and 
innovations for meeting problems. of 
their own THE END 


N. Y. Federation Meets 

An eight-point legislative report 
was presented at the New York State t 
Federation of Community Safety Or- 
ganizations, held in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
September 5. The suggestions in- 
cluded periodic inspection of motor 
vehicles; expansion of high school 
driver training program; needed revi- 
sion in state drivers license laws; im- 
provement in the New York State 
Driver's Clinic; adoption of Act V. of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code; tightening a 
up on enforcement; and the renewal 
of auto operator’s license on birthday 
of applicant. The Federation plans to 
increase its membership to 50 by the 
first of the year. Robert H. Austin, 
manager of International 
Business Machines, was reelected pres- 
ident of the Federation 


personnel 


READY FOR WINTER? 


Now is the time to outfit your school safety patrol 
properly and economically for the coming winter months. 














VAcloM\ tlle! -seqmel an 
Newark 5,N.J. 
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“VISUALIZER” 
4 lz” 
‘Ra 

44 
1. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 


simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 









2. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


3 Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22” 
long $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 
14" long 4.95 


Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 


Box 1142 


Dept.-P Trenton, N. J. 











and 
GIVE YOU MORE 
DAY OR NIGHT. 


LOG 
write FOE CAT Ore ER 
an 





LAKE SHORE MARKERS 


DIV. OF LAKE SHORE PATTERN WKS. 


654 W.19" ST. ERIE, PA. 
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The Bis Pay-Off 


ym Page 25 


CITY SUBURBAN BUS 


Winner—American Industrial Transport 
Inc., Oak Ridge, Tenn 


BEVERAGES 


Winner—Berghoff Brewing Corporation 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


TAXICABS 


Winner—Ogden Cab & Transfer Company, 


Ogden, Utah 
TRUCKAWAY 
Group I 


Winner—Dealers Transport Company, Inc., 


Kansas City, Mo 


Second—Automobile Shippers, Inc., De- 


troit, Mich 


Chird—Hanerhoff Transport, East Peoria, 


Group II 


Winner—Hipp & Cress, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


Second—-Leslie Reeser, York Haven, Pa 


Third—Safety Convoy Company, Dallas, 


Texas 
DRIVEAWAY 
Group I 


Winner—Safey Convay Company, Dallas 
Texas 


Second—United Transports, Incorporated, 


Oaklahoma City, Okla 
Third—Insured Transporters, Inc., San Le 
andro, Calif 


Group II 


Winner—Leslie Reeser, York Haven, Pa 

Second—Treloar Trucking Company, Joliet 
Ill 

Third—Hipp & Cress, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


PASSENGER CAR—EASTERN AREA 
Group I 


Winner—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co Inc 
Albany Division 

Second—Corps of Engineers, Lower Miss 

issippi Valley Division 

Third—Corps of Engineers, South Atlantic 


Group IT 


Winner—Armour Creameries, Chicago 


Second Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. In 
Lakes Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Third——U.S. Forest Service, Region Eight, 


Atlanta, Ga 
Group Ill 


W inner—Kendall Refining Company, Brad 
ford, Pa 


Second—Connecticut River Power Com- 


pany, Northern Division, Littleton, N. H 


Third—Union Park Commission, Elizabeth, 
N 


PASSENGER CARS—WESTERN AREA 
Group I 
Winner Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Second — Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Dallas, Texas 
Third—Magnolia Petroleum Company, Da! 
las, Texas 
Group II 
Winner—Atlantic Pipe Line Company, Dal 
las, Texas 
Second — Magnolia Pipe Line Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Third—Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark 


Group III 
Winner—The Southwest Ice & Dairy Prod 
ucts Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Second—Cities Service Refining Company, 
Lake Charles, La 
Third—Crystal Ice & Coal Storage, Phoe 
nix, Ariz 
FLUID MILK MOTOR DIVISION 
Class A 


Group I 
Winner—Muller Dairies, Inc., New York, 
N. Y 


Second—Carnation Company, Tulsa, Okla 
Group II 


Winner—Borden's Farm Products Division 
of the Borden Company — Manhasset 
New York, N. Y 

Second—Borden’s Farm Products Division 
of the Borden Company, New York 
N. Y 

Class B 
Group I 

Winner—The Central Dairy Products Com 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Second—Borden’s, Huntington, W. Va 


Group II 


Winner—Southern Dairies Inc., Atlanta, 


xa 
Second—Old Tavern Farms, Inc., Portland, 
Me 


Class B 
Group I 


Winner—The Borden Food Products Co 
(Midwest Division), Madison, Wis 

Second—Borden's Farm Products of New 
Jersey, Inc, Borden's Guernsey Farms 


FLUID MILK—HORSE DRAWN 
DIVISION 
Winner—Grand Rapids Creamery, Grand 

Rapids, Mich 
SMALL FLEETS 
COMMERCIAL--CITY 


Winner—Schulze Baking Company, Divi 
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sion of Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan SMALL FLEETS Neches Butane Products Company, Port 


kakee, Ill : Neches, Texas 
Second—Canteen Service of Northern Wis- COMMERCIAL CITY City of Waynesboro, Waynesboro, Va 
consin, Wausau, Wis Cities Service Oil Company, Fort Wayne, Peoples’ Gas & Electric, Mason City, Ia 
Vhird—McLean Trucking Company—Hick Ind The Calvert Distilling Company, Baltimor« 
ory, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ [he Borden Company, Furnas Division, Md 
Fort Wayne, Ind Superior Water, Light & Power Company, 
COMMERCIAL—INTERCITY Thilmany Pulp & Paper Company, Kau Superior, Wis 
Winner—Westinghouse Electric Corpora kauna, Wis ; Westinghouse Electric Corporation, South 
tion, Bloomfield. N. J Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Products Philadelphia Works 
Second — Consolidated Freightways,  Inc., Seren, Saas Say “ 
Reno Area Canteen Company, Chester, Pa 
Thompson Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich Nati 
ational Safet 
PASSENGER CAR Canteen Company, Alton, III - y 
\ | Oil ( El Dorad Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Company Council Officers—1952-53 
roy axle iy ouecas oe Fort Wayne, Ind From Page 9 
Second—Shell Pipe Line Corporation Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis Herbert E. Smith, member, Board of 
Houston, Texas Canteen Company of Texas, Fort Worth Directors, United States Rubber Company 
rte T New York 
Third Empire Southern Gas Company, nexee pie E. Stoddard. p le Unio 
Fort Worth, Texas American Excelsior Corp., Chicago, IIl Arthur toddard, president, nion 


Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Nebr 
Dr. John Ff Thompson, chairman and 
esident, International Nickel Company 


Sloss-Shefhield Steel & Iron Company, Man 


, ufacturing Department 
In addition, there were 41 Honorable ; F 


; Casad Engineer Depot, U.S. Army, New 
Mention Certificates issued to fleets ice. Vad F , of Canada, Ltd., New York - 
‘ d $ : 

f o th ont ith no hort- ; Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan-American 

inishing the contest with not report Worcester County Electric Company, Athol Jon reiki York 
ibl ident Th follot M Airways System ew Yor 

Ne a / ese ave a lows 

Se ie ile ; eee Thomas J. Watson, chairman, Board ot 

Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind Directors, International Business Machines 


CITY TRUCK—PRIVATE CARRIER Com: New Vosk 
p., Ne 


Piedmont Canteen Service, Greensboro SMALL FLEETS C. E. Wilson, president, General Motors 
N. C ete Corporation, Detroit 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Coal PASSENGER CAR rye sage Fe a Se Deere 
ind ompar Nolne, ii 
: anne General Services Administration, Atlant Robert W. Woodruff, chairman, Exe« 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit, Ga Prana ace h i The Cocatels Compan 
Mich Shell Chemical Corporation, Houston Plant Atlanta 


The Flintkote Company, Canec Division, 
Hilo, Hawaii 

General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn 

Oldbury Electro-Chemical Company, Ni 
agara Falls, N. Y 





PETROLEUM REFINING 


Neches Butane Products Company, Port 
Neches, Te xas 
Shell Chemical Corporation, Houston Plant 


GOVERNMENT—INTERCITY 


Ozark National Forest, Russellville, Ark 
Pisgah-Croatan National Forests, Asheville, 


CITY TRUCK PETROLEUM 





Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake 
Charles, La 





INTERCITY TRUCK PETROLEUM 


Shell Pipe Line Corporation, Bayou Pipe THE “EYES” HAVE iT “ee 


Line 

PUBLIC UTILITIES Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
aij ’ . It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
Connecticut River Power Company, Little- The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
ton, N. H and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
DRIVEAWAY of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
Hanerhoff Transport, East Peoria, III companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
sa : : , Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
PASSENGER CARS—WESTERN AREA is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 


then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
hell Ct ic H PI be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Shell ore nil saa eee aes Write for our folder. It contains full information. 

Shell Oil Company, Norco Refinery 


Shell Oil Company, Wilmington Refinery MAGNO SAF-T BOARD c EMIGSVILLE, PA. 


Shell Oil Company, Martinez Refinery 


Shell Oil Company, Honolulu Division 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equi t. e P 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or e'l of the 
catalogs listed. 











1. ‘‘Air-O-Matic Power Steer 
aoa Assures Easier Vehicle Steer- 
ing’: Folder emphasizes the advan- 
tages of power steering under all op- 
erating conditions. Contains an instal- 
lation diagram, specifications, pictures, 
and other information to aid buyers 
of power steering equipment. Air-O- 
Matic Power Steer Corp. 

2. Let’s Reflect a Moment’’: 
Folder describes and illustrates the 
Cataphote beaded sign kit designed 
for use by sign men in the process of 
reflectorizing hand lettered, silk 
screened, or lithographed signs. Avail- 
able to personnel of sign shops in 
highway and street departments. 
Cataphote Corp. 

3. Gyro-Stabilizer: Folder de- 
scribes and illustrates the Gyro-Sta- 
bilizer the original device for skid and 
curve control for all automobiles, eight 
panel and pick-up trucks and house 
trailers. Gyro-Stabilizer Mfg. Co. 

4. Tire Chains: Information on 
truck chains and also V-bars for light 
weight trucks. American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. 

5. “Forbes Traffix’’: Illustrated 
folder on Forbes Traffix sets for police, 
insurance and court investigation pur- 
poses. The set consisting of 16-object 
stamps, aids in the analysis of acci- 
dents. Forbes Stamp Co. 

6. “Grade Crossing Safety is 
Your Business”: Brochure describes 
the Model 10 signal, an automatic gate 
assembly obtainable with or without a 
flashing light, and adaptable for spe- 
cific crossing requirements. Western 
Railroad Supply Co. 

7. Air Raid Sirens: Bulletin 97 
describes a line of sirens for air raid, 
fire, sabotage and disaster, together 
with specifications, diagrams of con- 
trol system for installing unified 
warning systems. Federal Enterprises, 


Ine. 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


Graubards ren Re 
Harley-Davidson Motor Se. 1 
Lake Shore Pattern Works 38 
Magno Saf-T Board 39 


National Safety Council 
aes I.F.C,-2-30-31 
Sales-Aid Co. ; .....38 


U. S. Treasury Dept. ee Oe 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C. 


STATEMENT OF THE OW NERS. MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) 

Of PuBLic SaFety, pu blished monthly at Chi 

cago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1 
1. The names and eit resses of the publisher, 

editor, managing editor, and business manager 

are 

Publisher—National Safety Council, Chicago, 
ill 

Editor—Frank Davin, Chicago, Ill 

Managing Editor—None 

Business Manager—George E. Burns, Chicag 
Il 


2 The owner is: (If owr ined by a corporation 
its mame and address must be stated and als« 
immediately thereunder mes and addresses 
of stockholders owning jing 1 per cent 
or more of total amount re If not owned 
by a corporation, the nan nd addresses of the 
individual owners must * given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
mame and address, as well as that of each indi 
vidual member, must be given.) 

National Safety Council, an association: Presi 
dent Ned H. Dearborn, Chicago; Vice Presi- 
dents: Guy L. Noble, Chicago; O. Gressens 
Chicago; Tyler S. Rogers, Toledo, Ohio; i 
Trainer, Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga.; L. R t ork, 
N. Y.; Boyd Lewis, Me 'Y » 4 Dr 
Herold C. Hunt, Chicago ; ston: Ht MacDon 
ald, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. G. W 
Jaqua, Winchester, Ind 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting ; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under whi hs 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from daily 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 


nly.) 

Frank Davin, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribe d before me this 6th 
lay of October, 1952 



















Paul H. Staedke 
Notary Public 


1, 1954.) 





(My commission expires Septe 


Green Cross News 
From Page 26 


test, a ‘Perpetual Sweepstakes’” award 
to be presented to the company, which 
in the findings of the awards commit- 
tee, has the most complete and inte 
grated fleet safety program. The fleet 
awards were presented at the annual 
dinner for the contestants on Sept. 25 
at the Los Angeles Breakfast Club 


Clayton M. Allen, vice president of 
the Division, announced that the com- 
petition finished the contest year with 
the lowest cumulative frequency rate 
on record, with 155 participating 
firms, and 21,581 commercial vehicles 
entered. Compared with the first con- 
test, the number of fleets was doubled, 
the number of vehicles operated has 
tripled and the total mileage is six 
times greater — yet the overall fre 
quency has been exactly halved 


Texas Patrol Signs Up 
for NSC Award 


The Texas Department of Public 
Safety has added another ‘Texas 
First.” 

At a two-day conference of the 23 
field sergeants of the Texas Highway 
Patrol, at the Department's Camp 
Mabry Headquarters in Austin, ad 
ministrative action and organizational 
plans were completed for the inaugu- 
ration of a fleet safety program for 
the Patrol 

The program, based on recommen 
dations of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, is said by Paul H. Coburn, director 
of the motor transportation bureau of 
the Council, to be the first in this 
country adopted by a state police 
agency. Coburn attended the confer- 
ence in an advisory capacity. 

Purpose of the program, similar to 
that in effect in many commercial 
motor vehicle fleets, is to afford recog- 
nition to Highway Patrolmen who 
maintain twelve months accident-free 
records. Officers qualifying will be 
awarded the coveted National Safety 
Council Safe Award, universally recog- 
nized as the nation’s highest award 
for professional safe driving perform- 
ance. First awards will be retroactive 
and will cover the driving records of 
state patrolmen since January 1, 1949. 

In announcing the program, Public 
Safety Director Homer Garrison, Jr., 
pointed out that the state agency was 
proud of the outstanding safety record 
of its patrolmen. 

But we're continually endeavoring 
to show even greater improvement; 
that’s why we've added this activity 
to our present fleet program,” each of 
the 16 Highway Patrol Districts will 
compete annually for the ‘Homer Gar- 
rison Trophy,” an award which Direc 
tor Garrison will personally donate to 
the District showing the best motor 
vehicle safety record, based on the 
lowest accident frequency and the 
highest percentage of improvement. 
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Ind Lt. 


oseph C, hodriguez 
US.Army 


Medal of Honor 


wa \ 


i 





_—_ YARDS TO GO. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfe., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 


saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K..” says Lieutenant Red- 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 


your goal, so much the better. 





“That’s why I was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U.S. Defense Bonds. | believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 


with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 


‘ 


bought after May 1. 1952 average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years. 2) All ma 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning after ma 
turity— and at the new higher interest! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De- 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! 
for peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. ¢ e due 


in cooperation with the Advertising (¢ 


il and the Magazine Publishers o 


I 1 ed by this publicat 
f 











a proven wayjto — 
reducejaccidents... 




















Back in 1930 twenty-two years ago 
eW erse now as Newark, New Jersey was one of the first 
communities to set up a lane to inspect 


safety factors of motor vehicles. The lane was 


4 100% Weaver equipped 
§ a e owne Today, the State of New Jersey has 30 


state owned and operated permanent type 
inspection stations for motor vehicles 

and 0 erated This state-wide program utilizes a total of 
17 Weaver Safety Lanes, and the safety 
record established over the years is proof 
of the program’s effectiveness 

We E AV & et New Jersey, starting with Newark, has 
always standardized entirely with Weaver 
Safety Lane equipment. 


SA F E T Y LA Ni E bs “ You are cordially invited to write Weaver 


today for details on how you can set up 
a life-saving motor vehicle inspection program 
In your city or state. 


A Sofety Lane includes a Weaver 
Headlight Tester, a Weaver Auto- 
matic Brake Tester, and a Weaver 
Wheel Alignment Tester, 












SQ WLU. 


ACT NOW TO HAVE ALL CARS OFFICIALLY 
CHECKED AT REGULAR INTERVALS ON 


WEAVER 


"Safety Lane Equipment 








+ A j 
Safety wh AMES RARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





